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Wooden Walls, 


T has often been 
observed that the 
course and the main 
events of a battle 
are but dimly and 
indistinctly appre- 
ciated by those who 
are most fully enve- 
loped in the smoke 
and the din of the 
actual shock. The 
confusion of the 
mélée is one thing ; 


How to Replace our 


majority and minority, for more than a single 
lifetime. And if we look at the more prominent 
figures in party struggles or in political life, if we 
give the benefit of a large and charitable doubt 
as to the question how far they are actuated by 
mean or unworthy motives, still, how much room 
is there for the unavoidable influence of ignorance, 
of haste, of unconscious prejudice? Here it isa 
narrow, though a genuine, patriotism ; there it is 
an uninformed, though a generous, philanthropy ; 
in a third place, it is that sentiment which, 
according to its justice or the reverse, becomes 
either a noble self-reliance or a ridiculous self- 
conceit, that disturbs the calm, clear, philogo- 
phical ken which should precede the action of 
of political life. You meet politicians, as they 
call themselves—men ready enough to preach 
and to quarrel, in every alehouse; the man to 
whom politics are a science is as rare as is the 
great soldier. 

Nor, again, are those publicists and popular 
writers on whose pens devolves the important 


faithful summary of the events of the day or of 


the week, less liable to be affected by disturb- 
ing influence. Almost every journal has its 


men are thus described in opposite lights as they 





shame be it spoken, we seem at the present time 
to have no system of our own. And, secondly, 
why was a larger fleet, with more expensive 
vessels, and heavier guns, defeated with unre- 
quited loss by a less numerous, worse armed, 
numerically and nautically inferior force, defeated 
with the loss of two of its finest vessels in action, 
while the invincible ram on which the admiral 
hoisted his flag only made her way from the 
scene of action to go down like a Thames coal 
lighter beneath the feminine fury of an Adriatic 
burrasque. 

The simplest, the rudest, the most ancient 
idea of naval fighting is to bump against your 
enemy. A square, forcible blow, well delivered 
on the flank of an opponent, is very likely to 
cause him to founder, then and there. Even 
such a blow as this, if by skilful manceuvring it 
can be given and none taken in return, must 
give a serious shock to the structure of the 
attacking vessel. If she be provided with a 





beak for the purpose of piercing and tearing the 


task of presenting to the eyes of the million a| timbers of the enemy, there is a great chance of 
| this weapon becoming fixed in the wound which 


it inflicts, and of striking and stricken vessel going 
down together, or of the former sharing the fate 


public, and its tone, and is in the habit of view-| of the angry bee that has driven its sting too 
ing occurrences through spectacles of its own | 
focus and its own tint. The actions of public | in the general mélée of a naval battle in which 
ships try to foul one another a very general and 


the coup d’wil that | are regarded from opposite points of view. Here | serious damage to each fleet must be regarded 


deeply into the unwary visitor of thehive. And 








embraces the dispo- | you see a man whom force or fraud has raised | as certain—a damage, moreover, of an undecisive 
sitions of the hostiie | to so commanding a position, that all he does | and unsatisfactory kind. Boarding, one of the 
forces is another ; and, while the great captain, seems good in the eyes of those who chronicle | main features of ancient, and also of modern, 
removed to some point of vantage from which | his movements. There you see a noble deed | naval battles, seems rendered all but impossible 
his glass can sweep over the whole of the | misrepresented and the man sacrificed. | by the velocity at which, by the use of the 
contested field, or even, at some moment of | Apart from all these disturbing causes, there steam engine, vessels of war are now propelled, 
supreme crisis, adding his own sabre to the! is so much in the magnitude and the number of and by the form of the turret-ship. So that 
weight of a decisive charge, will ever keep | the stirring events of the history now transact- | the chance of running down one or more of the 
present to his mind the chief features of the| ing under our eyes, that the task of rightly | enemy, with the certainty of rendering your own 
struggle as a whole, the subalterns will have | appreciating their gist and bearing, and deducing | vessels unseaworthy, seems to be the result of 
their attention riveted on their own special | the true lessons which they teach, is one of great | reverting to the naval tactics of the date of the 
portions of service, and the private can but delicacy and difficulty. It is as hard to read | battle of Salamis. 

be expected to do his duty, or to await orders, | history in telegrams and correspondents’ letters | In the harbours of Syracuse, or among the in- 
in the spot to which the complex movement | as it is easy to join in the enthusiasm awakened | dented bays and islets of the Grecian coast, it 


of the mighty organism of which he is but by a great victory, or to share in the depression | was well enough for the galleys of the Alexan- 


a mechanical unit has taken him, as it were, by | following a great disaster. The lessons most | 
chance. It is from this impossibility that the | needful to ourselves to be drawn from the|in this primitive fashion. The Mediterranean 


integers constituting the mass should compre- 
hend the actual position, from hour to hour, of 


struggles of the time are those which regard the | 
defence of our own homes from possible danger, 


the body of which they form a part, that panic | and even these it is not easy to draw without 
is so fatal to an army. An unexpected terror | hesitation. 


striking a few soldiers, and thrilling with such 
force as to overthrow for a moment all soldier- 
like qualities in them, is propagated from man 
to man and from rank to rank with an electric 
rapidity of contagion such as that which may 
be seen at times to prevail in troops of wild 
horses or in herds of deer; and a few minutes 
of unchecked, unreasoning panic fear will suf- 
fice to convert an army into a mob, a check into 
a rout, and to bring the crown worn for centuries 
by a martial race beneath the ruin of an irre- 
parable disaster. 

If such be the case with regard to events 
which, compact in the unity of time, of place, 
and of persons, may pass beneath the eye of a 
well-placed and cool-headed observer, how much 
more is it to be expected to occur when the 
attention is directed to the ensemble of these 
events, the record of which gives the materials 
of contemporary history. How small and narrow 
are the objects for which so many of the indi- 
vidual actors in the scene are contending. A 
seat in a legislative assembly, a place or a ribbon, 
& vote snatched by good generalship, or the 
evanescent applause that rewards an oratorical 
display,—such motives as these are far from 
being the most petty and insignificant by which 
mankind are moved. Hunger or sleepiness, the 
desire to hasten one’s dinner by a quarter of an 
hour, or to get a good night’s rest, are influences 
that have determined many a division, and that 
may affect the legislation of a country, where 
legislation is committed to the haphazard of 


| 





To the military points of instruction to be 
derived from the campaign of 1866, we have 
already adverted. The efficient organisation of 
the Prussian army, the high education of the 
officers, and of the men of all ranks, the free and 
eager adoption of every appliance of science, in 
arms, in projectiles, in telegraphy, all these are 
matters of full discussion among those whose 
métier it is to know how to fight. And the one 
important fact, that the engineer is gaining 
ground on the soldier, so that the soldier, to 
hold his own in the field, must more and more 
become an engineer, is one on which we have 
found good reason to insist. 

But the lessons of the present year as to naval 
warfare and naval architecture are less ready to 
read. In the great military revolution now 
taking place it is difficult to co-ordinate some of 
the new observations. Itis as perplexing as it is 
important, to understand fully the battle of Lissa. 

The main facts and outline of this battle, 
when cleared from the mist of the systematic, 
though sometimes unconscious, mendacity of the 
Italian accounts, are plain and undeniable. The 
interest to ourselves, as a people whose independ- 
ence and welfare have been so long thought to 
depend on our naval eminence, is concentrated 
on two questions. How far does the return to 
the naval tactics of the Greeks and Romans, to 
the attempt to decide naval fights by the impact 
of vessel against vessel, appear to suit our present 
system of ship building? Wesay our, as meaning 





that most prevalent in our time; for, to our 


drine or the Augustine ages to bump each other 


sailors are still accustomed to lose their open 
undecked boats whenever such a puff of wind 
as calls out English ladies to enjoy the Brighton 
Pier alarms the land-locked calm of the Bay of 
Naples. The combatants, it was to be hoped or 
expected, could generally swim, the distance 
from shore was small, and the damage done, 
after all, was far from irreparable. But nations 
that have been bred to the navigation of the 
Atlantiv and the giant billows of the Cape have 
learned to look at sea-room as the first element 
of naval life. People who have set afloat those 
great castles that are now riding idly at Ports- 
mouth, at a cost of more than 1,000/. per gun, 
and of more than 10s. per cubic foot of timber, 
are unwilling to dash their costly sentinels of 
the deep, without rule or purpose, against their 
opponents. To sink or damage by solid shot, to 
clear or set on fire by shell, to board during the 
confusion caused by a well-aimed and well- 
sustained fire, such are the ideas we have enter- 
tained of the way to fight at sea, and the upshot 
of the battle of Lissa is hardly such as to induce 
us yet to return to the tactics of Themistocles 
or of Sextus Pompeias. 

In even fight, in open sea, and in deep water, 
any well-taught sailor or practical mechanic 
would need some very overpowering inducement 
to lead him to peril all beneath his command 
by treating his and his enemies’ vessels as school - 
boys do walnut-shells when they “ cob ” them. 
If war is hereafter to be put an end to by making 
the weapons of destruction so fatal that no com- 
batanta will be left alive on the field, naval fights 
on the principle of those formerly carried on by 
triremes will certainly be among the most expe- 
ditions means of accomplishing this end. To 
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destroy, or to damage, your enemy is of course 
the aim of war. But this is not to be done with- 
out regard to the principles which, as Monsieur 
Jourdain explained to his maid Nicole, regulate 
the science of fencing. To give,—and not to 
receive,——to strike and to ward, were rightly ex- 
plained by that immortal authority as consti- 
tuting the art of attack and defence; and al- 
though the practical reply of Nicole, who pushed 
in carte when her master was intending to ward 
in tierce, demolished the guard of the lecturer, 
it did not overset his maxims. Let us give all 
the attention that is possible to artillery, and to 
the great object of speed at sea, as well as to the 
attainment of the best form of floating battery 
or gun-carriage. Butif we attempt to build our 
vessels to act as triremes, we shall be likely to 
neglect that which is within the province of 
mechanics for that which is not. A heavy 
vessel may run down a light one with little 
damage to herself, but when ship runs against 
ship, weight for weight, the reciprocal damage 
is likely to be tolerably balanced, and eminently 
unsatisfactory, -— the only decided advantage 
being in favour of the squadron that is nearest 
to a friendly port. 

If these views be correct—and it is hard to 
say what military reason can be urged to out- 
weigh their mechanical truath—the battle of Lissa 
must be regarded as a scramble rather than a 
manceuvre, as a shoal to be avoided rather than 
as a beacon to guide us on our course. But how 


was it, that in that scramble the strongest went | 
How was it that the 300-pounders | 
of Persano were silenced by the light smooth | 
bores of the Austrians? The reason seems to be, | 
that in a naval conflict of the rude and primi- | 
tive nature to which we have been referring, the | 


to the wall ? 


physique of the men is even more telling than 

the build and armature oftheships. The wooden | 
Kaiser, well handled, gave a fatal blow to the 

iron Ré d'Italia. All people have their peculiar 
qualities, good or bad; but any pugilist knows | 
that sang froid is one of the most valuable quali- 

fications of the fighter. The northern people | 
possess far more of this than do the more vola- 
tile and inflammable people of the south. The 
Italian does not fight except in fury ; the Ger- | 
man fights as matter of business. In an encoun- | 
ter between two such antagonists the angry one | 
is pretty sure to get the worst of it. The heavy | 
guns of Persano’s fleet, which, if handled by 

men trained on the board the Excellent, would | 
have sunk the Kaiser before she came into close | 
quarters, seem rarely to have hit the mark. No| 
attempt at firing concentrated broadsides—the | 
most efficient practice—seems to have been 

made by the southern ships. However unfit for 

actual service the Italian fleet may have been,— 

however true it may be that the hoisting of a 

new flag has done little to reform the secular 
corruption so long rampant and dominant in the 
dockyards of southern Italy, there can be no 
doubt that it was in a far more efficient state 
than the Austrian squadron. But the furious 
and unregulated onset of the former—firing, it 

is said, sometimes unshotted guns in excitement 

and nervous tremour—gave advantage to the 
worse equipped but cooler crews, and the natural 

result followed, a result which, the catastrophe 
of the Afondatore has taught us, was only a 
timely escape from worse disaster. 

Another point has been referred to as bearing 
in no slight degree on the fortunes of the battle 
of Lissa,—a point which those who have most 
experience of the Italian character would have 
suspected, if they had not been informed of its 
existence. With an unusual degree of ability 
the Italians generally combine an altogether 
unbalanced estimate of their own powers as 
compared with those of other people. Call it 
self-reliance, call % national jealousy, call it 
morbid amour propre, account for it as you will, 
the Italian will rarely condescend to verify his 
opinion. If then, owing to the risk of war, or 
the parsimony of a hard-pressed administration, 
the English engineers have disappeared from 
the Italian navy; if the working of the engines 
has been committed to the inexperienced and 
incompetent hands to be found among the 
southern cities, those who have navigated the 
Mediterranean wil! need no other explanation of 
the fate of the Ré d'Italia, the Palestro, and the 
Affondatore. Steam speaks Engiizh all over the 
world, and certainly has not yet learned to speak 
Italian. The words of command “ stop,” 
“ steady,” “ go a-head,” can be ill rendered into 
that coarteous and euphonious language, and 
are but ill represented by screams of (* Viva 
Italia f? “ Viva Vittorio Emmonnuele !” a 


a subject so essential to our national safety as 
is that of naval construction and maritime war- 
fare. The wooden walis of Old England are 
things of the past—the iron ramparts that are 
to replace them are yet of the future. Our 
naval minister is unable to give the names of 
the vessels composing our reserve fleet. In fact, 
they have yet to be built. It is with shame and 
humiliation that we contrast the results of the 
last seventy millions expended on our dockyards 
with those of the last four years’ exertion on the 
part of the naval constructors of the United 
States; when we reflect that we have done 
little but patch, during the peace with which 
Providence has blessed us, while our neighbours 
have set afloat a fleet of 4,500 guns, including 
75 monitors, while struggling with the claims of 
the most destructive civil war yet recorded in 
history. Even Brazil is said to be before us in 
her fleet, and our long-prized rule over the 
waves exists only in the form of ballad. Never, 
since Van Tromp cruised the Channel with a 
broom at his mast-head has England been in a 
state of such complete naval inferiority, as com- 
pared with other powers. Against America, if 
war broke out between us, we are absolutely 
defenceless ; and there is hardly a port in the 
world from which we do not hear of the unex- 
pected sally of some form of war steamer that 
should shame the launchers of the Northumber- 
land. Cholera has caused alarm enough, but 





what has lately been admitted in Parliament as 
to the state of our costly and ill-administered 
navy is such, were it once laid hold of as it ought 
to be by the public mind, as to revive a feeling 
in England unparalleled since the time when 
beacons flamed from hill to hill to announce the 
tidings borne by “a gallant merchant ship, fall 
sail to Plymouth Bay.” We know of no Armada 
fitting out for our subjugation. Let us thank 
God, for we have no fleet to resist it if we did. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


THE recently issued Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents for 1865 is not, in itself, a 
particularly interesting document, being simply 
an account of the number of patents applied for 
and issued during the year, and containing long 
extracts from the Final Report to the Treasury 
on the condition of the office by Messrs. Green- 
wood and Hindmarch. But when read by the 
light of its predecessors it possesses a con- 
siderable degree of interest. Few people, we 
think, attach sufficient importance to the Com- 
missioners’ operations, and to the magnitude of 
the interests dealt with at the Patent Office. 

As most of our readers are aware, the office as 
at present constituted dates only from 1852, when 
an Act was passed giving greater facilities for 
obtaining patents and reducing the fees by a 
very large amount. The immense increase in 
the number of applications consequent on the 
lowering of the fees, was, perhaps, hardly fore- 
seen by the promoters of the new Act, and it 
could searcely have been predicted that the 
Patent Office would in time become a profitable 
source of revenue. Since the lst of October, 
1852, when the new law came into operation, 
inventors have paid into the Exchequer no less 
than 529,4371. 10s. 7d. over and above the sum 
necessary for the working expenses of the Patent 
Office. We have been at some pains to examine 
the Commissioners’ previous reports, and we have 
drawn out a general balance-sheet of their opera- 
tions, from which may be seen how much or how 
little the new law has done for inventors. 

The receipts of the Commissioners from Oct. 1, 
1852, to Dec. 31, 1865, are as follow :— 


Fees and vo GIN cicocerconunerxies £1,204,245 
Sales of printed copies of specifications, 
NT AD, -isrceercctabitendninataiandions 17,815 


Total......... £1,222,060 


The expenditure during the same period is as 
follows :— 






Paper and printing ..............cc0sscesssees £310,379 
Law offices and their clerks ............... 136,539 
Salaries of clerks and officers in the 

POON ORIG «eis sccsvcisoescivnssonesetess 69,648 
OORIIIEI CIE «... conecrcressnenrerstearinnnesve 59,364 
MINIM Na vsinninciss.snckcvbdgoooenticneveiocaiia 39,579 
Patent Office Museum ......c0s..ccsccc000e 15,392 
Preparation of abridgments ............ 10,635 


Books and binding for Free: Library 

(estimated)........ a aes saljiniekinna : 
Miseellaneous expenses ... 
Revenue stamp duty 


Surplus income ,...........0066 en crnear 308,167 


seeeee 








It is impossible to give too much attention to 








We will discuss these items separately, begin. 
ning with the firat.. The Act of 1852 provided 
that all the-specificationashould be printed; and 
the work was accordingly commenced in 1853, 
and has been carried on ever since. In addition 
to the specifications, the Commissioners algo 
print and publish indexes and abridgments of 
these documents; but the great bulk of the 
expenditure is for printing the specifications. It 
will be seen, by referring to the other side of the 
account, that the sales realized only 17,8151.,—a 
perfectly insignificant sum when compared with 
the cost. This item would, no doubt, have been 
much larger, were it not for the praiseworthy 
liberality which has prompted the Commis. 
sioners to present «boat 130 public libraries 
and other institutions, both at home and abroad, 
with a copy of each of their publications. See. 
ing, however, that a set of these works occupies 
about 450 ft. run of shelving, some of the less 
enterprising and public-spirited of the instita. 
tions have returned the books which in a mo 
ment of enthusiasm they were unguarded enough 
to accept. On the other hand, it would pro- 
bably have been smaller, bud the Commissioners 
thought proper to take advamtage of a clause in 
the Patent Law Amendment Act, empowering 
them to present twenty-five copies of each speci- 
fication to the respective patenmtees. The fee of 
twenty-five pounds has beem carefully looked 
after, but the twenty-five copies have been as 
carefully withheld. 

Thanks to the ingenuous manner in which the 
reports are drawn up, we are furnished with the 
necessary materials for ascertaining, roughly, 
the quantity of surplus stock on the Commis- 
sioners’ shelves. Up to ths end of 1865, about 
52,000 specifications (250 copies of each) had 
been printed, making in all 13,000,000 copies. 
“ The price of a print of the average length of 
letter-press, and drawings,” says one of the 
reports, “is eightpence.” Supposing the sales 
to have consisted solely of specifications, at an 
average price of 8d. each, the absolute number 
of prints sold up to the end of 1565 wonld be 
534,450. To this we must add the 6,760,000 
copies given away to different libraries. The 
remainder will represent the surplus stock. Put 
in a tabular form it is as follows :— 





Namber of prints sold up to 1865...... 534,450 

* at given away ...... 6,760,000 
Burplas stock ......000..:..scseseceeserseereee 5, 705,550 
Total number printed .............00...05 13,000,000 


Allowing a weight of 1 lb. for each 10 copies, 
we find that the waste amounts to about 25 
tons. An extra 250 copies of about 7,000 of the 
earlier specifications were printed. We have, 
therefore, to make an addition of 80 tons to the 
stock in hand. Hitherto we have treated the 
whole of the publications as specifications; but 
as several of them consist of indexes and abridge- 
ments, which are very much heavier than the 
former, we will add another 26 tons to our esti- 
mate, thus bringing the total to 350 tone. Our 
calculations have, we think, been made fairly, 
and it is probable that they are not far wrong. 

We are not at all surprised to learn that “ the 
Patent Office, in every department, requires 
greatly enlarged space for the business which ts 
carried on.”’—(Report, p. 11.) The italics are 
our own. This “ business,” we suppose, accounts 
for the increased expenditure on account of rent, 
&e., from 6171. in 1863 to 1,098. in 1865. We 
do not mean to say that the printing of the 
specifications has not been very beneficial. It 
has, on the contrary, been productive of vast 
amount of We will not assume the re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether there has been 
any unnecessary waste or extravagance dis- 
played, bat we make a present of the results 
of our calculations to Mr. Seely, who will, 
perhaps, when he has quite finished with the 
dockyards, turn his attention to the Commis- 
sioners of Patents’ account with Messrs. Spotts- 
woode. 

The next item is one of 136.5391. for fees 
to the law officers and their clerks. One 8 
naturally led to inquire the nature of the ser 
vices rendered by these gentlemen in return 
for the very handsome salaries which they re- 
ceive. Every petition for the grant of letters 
patent is accompanied by a “ provisional specifi- 
cation,” which gives an outline of the invention. 
This document is referred to the law officer, 
who is supposed to examine it, and state 
whether the petitioner is entitled to a patent. 
For this service he receives a fee of two guineas. 
Now, if this service were properly and honestly 
performed, it would be remarkably cheap. But 
the fact is, that it is not only not done honestly, 
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but in many cases it is not done at all, the 
work being jeft to the law officer’s clerk. Many 
of the “ amendments” consist of alterations 
in the spelling, and correction of grammatical 
errors. We recollect one case in which the 
specification commenced with “a is the cylin- 
der; &c.” The small “a” had been altered to 
“ A,” 80 as to avoid commencing a sentence with 
anything but a capital letter. In another the 
word “ binograph,” which the inventor had used 
to describe his improvement, was struck out of 
the provisional specification because forsooth it 
was not in the Imperial Dictionary! In spite of 
the examination, patents are continually allowed 
to pass which involve a mechanical fallacy ; and 
two were granted a year or two ago of such an 
indelicate nature that one we believe was refused 
even in France. Very few applications are re- 
fused, and indeed it can hardly be otherwise. 


The law officers are placed in a very unfair and | 
anomalous position. The more conscientiously | 
they discharge their duties, the less income do | 
they receive. We should explain that the law | Eve 


officer’s fee is paid, whether the application is 





officers and clerks” during the past three yeers | the public is concerned. Up to the present 


is as follows :— 


NT io cinisashncarahcdhe £6,874 
BODY covsicdatsesissnsne 6,541 
I rcetniptnimisons . 5,892 


What is the object of this double-dealing ? | 
Does it not seem reasonable that if the Commis- 
sioners were really anxious to increase the per- 
manent staff they would at once do so. Surely | 
the Treasury would make no objection to the| 
outlay of a few hundreds in an office which re- | 
turns a revenue of 60,0001. a year. The next | 
report will, however, show a slight increase | 
under this head, the staff having been increased | 


during the last few months by the appointment 


time twenty-eight volumes have been issued, and 
about 7,000/. have been expended on their pre- 
paration. They were promised in 1861, “ at the 
rate of six or eight series in each year,” but 
since that date only six have been published. 
The last addition consists of the volume relating 
to spinning, on the preparation of which more 
than 1,0001. have been spent. This is the only 
one which has appeared since the report for 
1864 was issued, although more than 9UvUl. have 
been spent during the same period. 

With regard to the Free Public Library of the 
Patent Office, we believe that it will shortly be 
placed on a more satisiactory basis, the House 


of a few young gentlemen to fill up the|of Commons having voted about 14,0001, for 


vacancies. 


| building a new room to accommodate the large 


The item of nearly 40,0001. for copying appears | and constantly increasing collection of books. 
at first sight very extravagant; but this is not| It will be ready, we are informed, in a few 


30, a8 @ considerable portion of the money has | 
been spent on copies of the assignments and | 


licence-deeds, which are mostly of great length. 


ry document of this kind must be registered | 
| at the Patent Office before it can be enforced ; | duce a better system in the new library. We 


months. The present library is a dixgrace to 
the Commissioners’ clerk. It is filthy and dis- 
orderly, ill-lighted, and worse ventilated. We 
sincerely trust that Mr. Woodcroft will intro- 


mye or not; but, in case of refusal, he loses | and three copies are made, one being retained | happened to visit the establishment on one 
the further fee of one guinea on the warrant for | at the office for public inspection, and the other | occasion when the library was closed, but we 


sealing. It is, moreover, not to his interest that | 


applications for patents should be discouraged 


two sent to the offices in Edinburgh and Dablin, | 
pursuant to the Act. It is the general opinion | 


saw through the hall-open door that it was in 
possession of some eluerly females, of curious 


in any way. As it is, the duties performed by | that the transmission of copies to the two latter | aspect, who were “ dusting ;’ that is, raising a 


the law officers and their clerks are utterly de- | 
lusive, and are little better than a sham. We | 


do not say that the Attorney and Solicitor | 


offices is of little or no service, and might be 
dispensed with. Another portion of this charge 
is for office copies, which are paid for in stamps 


General are overpaid; but it is perfectly | by the public. 


monstrous that inventors should be taxed at 
the rate of upwards of 9,0001. a year to pay the 
retaining fee,—for such it is,—of the Crown 


Few will be disposed to quarrel with the ex- | 
penditure of 15,3921. for the Patent Office 


| Museum, at South Kensington, except, perhaps, | 


lawyers. ‘on account of its smallness. When the Com- 


Under the head of “Compensations” an ex. | 


penditure of 59,3641. has been incurred. Now, | 
had these been legitimate compensations, they 

would, in process of time, viz., with the death of 
the recipients, have become extinct. But on re- 

ferring to the detailed account of these “ com- 

pensations,’”’ we find that they include a perpetual 

charge on the patent fund of 3,450. per annum, 

which is distributed as follows :— 





The Attorney-General for Ireland ............ £1,200 
a occ 5 sesh ddccaehin, aoa ehehl hinconint 300 
The Solicitor-Geveral for Ireland ............ 8v0 
Lord Advocate for Scotland,.........c..ccccosee 850 
ob ha SL peneasenenes 300 

£3,450 


We see, then, that patentees pay a further 
sum of 38,4501. per annum to officials, who 
render no service, and do not make a pretence 
of rendering any service, to the patentee in re- 
turn. The whole system is a barbarous relic of 
the times when the unfortunate inventor, kept 
at a respectful distance by the “divinity that 
doth hedge a king,” was forced to approach his 
Majesty through some great man at court, and, 
cap in hand, humbly present a small bribe to 
one of “my lord’s” servants. The petition 
might, perhaps, get into the hands of his lord- 
ship, who, for a consideration, would undertake 
to lay it before the king himself. In course of 
time these “ bribes” came to be called “ fees ;”’ 
and thanks to the iron sway of precedent, the 
custom ripened into a law. In what other way 
could an official, like the “ trainbearer to the | 
ceives 12/. per annum, come to have a finger | 
in the pie? Why should the Watts and | 


missioners shall have made up their minds about 
a new building, we hope tosee the Museum grow 
into an establishment like the “ Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers” in Paris. At present the 
museum is so full that an examination of the 
articles is quite impossible. Unless some 
measures are taken to remove it from its present 
position, we fancy that it will not remain long in 
possession of the Commissioners, as the South 
Kensington authorities have already made seve- 
ral bold attempts at annexation. Considering 


| the difficulties which the musenm has had to 


cloud of dust to settle on the books. ‘be con- 
dition of some of the works in the Commis- 
sioners’ Library is quite distressing to those who 
look upon a valuabie book as sumething more 
than so many esheets of paper inclosed by a 
casing of miliboard and leather. 

With reference to the last two items, we shall 
only poimt out that the true surpius is repre- 
sented by their sum. Since Octwber, 1552, in- 
ventors have been made to pay into the exche- 
quer half a million in excess of the sum necessary 
for the administration of the patent law. The 
“Revenue Stamp Duty” is secured to the 
exchequer by the Act of Parliament, but we 
look upon the appropriation of the 30,0001, 
“surplus income’’ as a gross injustice, we had 
almost said a robbery. Supposing the patent 
laws to be right in theory, 1t appears also to 
follow that the granting of patents should not 
be turned into protitable source of revenue. The 


encounter, the only wonder is that the superin- ‘stamp duties of 5Ul. and 1UUl., payable at the 


| tendent has been able to collect such a number of 


interesting objects. The story of the rescue of 
Symington’s engine forms quite a romance. 

Some of the brass castings had been sold for old 

metal, and were actually in the foundry when a 

telegram from Mr. Woodcroft saved the precious , 
relics from destruction. 

Amongst the most valuable of the Com- 
missioners’ publications we must place the 
“ Abridgments of Specifications.” They were. 
commenced in the office in 1856, and two' 


years afterwards gentlemen unconnected with could not be carried out without an Act of 


the department were employed, the regular! 
staff being totally insufficient to perform the 
increased labour. Messrs. Greenwood and Hind- | 
march recommend that the staff should be in- | 
creased, so that the abstracting of future speci- | 
fications may be done as they come into the! 
office. } 


end of the third and seventh years respectively, 
produce now about 50,U00l. per annum. The 
remission of these pay wents would very speedily 
bring down the surpius income. The question, 
however, is of direct interest only to inventors, 
who have always been a long-suffermg and 
patient race. Indirectly it is of great mmport- 
ance to the community at Jarge, since the 
benefits of a successful invention are by nu means 
confined to the inventor bimeeif. 

Some of the reforms which we have hinted at 


Parliament, but much relief might be obtained by 
modifications in matters of detail. The office 
has already been the subject of two Parliamen- 
tary committees and three private Treasury 
inquiries, and several valuable suggestions have 
been thrown out in the course of these investiga- 
tions. From a caretul consideration of the sab- 


Those persons only who are engaged in| ject, we have arrived at the conclusion that 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland,” who still re-| making long searches can fully appreciate the | several of the inconveniences of the preset law 


immense value of such an arrangement. The | 
“ Abridgments” are not, of course, intended to | 


would be removed by,— 
1. Compelling the law officers to subject every 


the Arkwrights of the present day have been | supersede the specifications themselves, but they | application to a rigid scrutiny, giving then pro- 


compelled to pay since 1852 the enormous sum 
of 195,9031., for which they receive in return 
nothing ? This is the way in which inventors 
are “ encouraged.” 

We have not much to say on the expenditure 
of 69,6481. for “ salaries of clerks and officers in 
the Patent Office,” except to show that the men 
who have reaily done the work have received 
just about half the sum pocketed by those who, 
whilst making a great show, have in reality 
done nothing. It is satisfactory to learn from 
the report of Messrs. Greenwood and Hindmarch 
to the Treasury that the clerks have worked 
well, and we trust that they may obtain the 
reward to which these gentlemen state they are 
fully entitled. For some years past the Com- 
missioners have been in the habit of emitting in 
their annual report a feeble moan for an in- 
crease in the staff. The remedy lies in their 
own hands, as they have power under the Act 
to appoint clerks as they shall think fit. To 
show, however, how little they are in earnest, we 
have only to refer to the annual balance-sheet, 
and we find that the Commissioners have been 
gradually reducing the staff, and this in the face 
of a large increase in the business of the depart- 





ment. The amount expended for “salaries of 


are just sufficient to indicate the nature of each 
invention, and to warn the intending patentee 
when he is treading on dangerous ground. A 
genuine inventor is always desirous of knowing 
what his predecessors have done, and it is 
clearly the duty of the Commissioners of Patents 
to give him every facility for obtaining this in- 
formation. The publication of indexes is a 
great boon; but the abridgments, which are, 
after all, only a sort of extended indexes, are 
perhaps of still greater value. We are at a loss 
to understand the slowness with which they 
make their appearance. The “Fuel” series 
was announced as being “in the press” on the 
30th of April, 1858, more than eight years ago, 
during which interval upwards of 1,0001. has 
been spent upon its preparation. “Steam 
Engines” have cost 450/., and the book has 
been announced since January, 1859. The 
series relating to “ Railway Signals and Com- 
munication,” a subject of great interest just 
now, has been in preparation nearly four years. 
“Railways” and “Hydraulics” have been in 
the press for more than three years, and have 
together cost 9287. About 3,0001., or more than 





a fourth of the sum spent for “abridgments,” 
has been barren of results, so far, at least, as | 


fessional assistance as provided fur by the Act 
when necessary. This would diminish the enor- 
mous number of worthless and frivolous pacenis 
now granted. 

2. The increase of the staff of the office so as 
to accelerate the printing, abridging, and in- 
dexing of the specifications, all of which are now 
very much in arrear. 

3. The appointment of an officer of energy 
and ability (in conformity with Messrs. Green- 


| wood and Hindmarch’s saggestion), who should 


have supreme control over the department, and 
who should attend daily at the Patent Uflice. 
At present the department is without a head, 
and however anxious the officers may be to do 
their duty, it is obvious that no good result can 
be attained without their efforts are controlled 
and directed by one individual. 

We believe that this is the first attempt to 
give an epitome of the Commissioners’ proceed- 
ings since their establishment. We have been 
at some pains to ensure accuracy, and we have 
endeavoured to “nothing extenuate, bor set 
down aught in malice.” Speaking in the name 
of inventors, we bey to express our gratitude for 
what the Patent Office has done. We confess, 
however, that our gratitude is only that of the 
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world, and we fear that it consists mainly of “a 
lively sense of favours to come.” The Office has 
done so much, and has done it so well, that we 
expect it to do more, and to do it still better. 





THE BUILDING FOR LONDON 
UNIVERSITY, BURLINGTON GARDENS. 


Two designs for this edifice were made by 
Mr. Pennethorne, one Classic in style, the other 
Medieval. Lord John Manners, Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, selected the latter, and this 
will be carried out forthwith (the architect being 
now occupied on the details), unless, indeed, 
any change in the Ministry should be brought 
about before it be commenced, when who shall 
say what might occur, since style is made to 
depend on political ascendancy. However, re- 
garding the design as settled, our readers will 
be glad to have even a slight notion of it. 

The building will front Burlington Gardens, 
and will be about 220 ft. long; the centre being 
115 ft., and each wing about 52 ft. The centre 
consists of the main body, flanked by a campanile 
at each end with spire-like roof: the main 
body, 55 ft. high, and each campanile 100 ft. 
The main body consists of an arcade of five 
openings, 10 ft. wide and 20 ft. high, partly 
segment-headed. Above the arcade, in the wall 
of the building, are five large pointed-headed 
windows; above them being dormers, &c. Each 
wing contains a large lecture-room, 70 ft. long 
and 52 ft. wide, lighted by Gothic windows in 


sides and head of Purbeck marble, has been 
recently discovered in the remains of the south 
wall of the refectory. Mr. Christopher Forster, 
who has been clerk of the works at the abbey 
for some years, has just now completed a very 
excellent plan of the building, showing the 
position of every known grave in it. 








PURE WATER FOR ROME. 


Knowinc the difficulty there is in obtaining a 
sufficiency of pure water in Rome we mentioned, 
with satisfaction, some time ago, the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-Romano Water Company to 
bring the “ Aqua Marcia” into the city, and in 
whose favour a liberal Concession had been 
granted to Mr. James Shepherd, well known 
there as the gérvnt of the very successful Roman 
Gas Company. ‘The correctness of our assertion 
as to the want of water in Rome was ques- 
tioned in London, and one esteemed and 
reverend gentleman made publicly some observa- 
tions to that effect at the Royal Institute of 
Architects. What influence these may have had 
in England we do not know. Toshow that these 
observations were erroneous and that we were 
correct, it is only necessary to mention how the 
proposition was received in Rome. 3,000 of 
the shares (201. each) had been apportioned to 
that city, and these were all subscribed for in 
three days. We have before us the names of 
the 121 subscribers, including Prince Odescalchi, 
Prince Borghese, the Duke Grazioli, the Swiss 





Some ten years back there were scarcely any 
window flowers to be seen. A few houses in the 
west end had laburnums or Virginian creepers 
planted in the areas, and trained to the balcony; 
of late, the greater number exhibit collections on 
the first-floor balconies and parlour windows, 
many having glass cases, or herbaria, rested 
upon the cills, and filled with the choicest speci. 
mens from the conservatory. 

In Piccadilly, several mansions have these 
cases filled throughout the whole season of their 
town residence ; one of the first examples bei 
Northampton House, which is covered as high as 
the second floorsimply with Virginian creeper and 
ivy ; lower in the dip, opposite the Green Park, 
another house has the glass cases for flowers in 
the parlour, and all the windows to the second. 
floor beautifully fringed with parasitic plants, 
These houses are of the old brick-fronted order, 
and offer a good basis for ornamentation, as wall. 
nails may be driven without damage, whereas 
on stucco or compo frontages a trellis is needed. 

The general rule now is, in some fashionable 
quarters, floral balconies and shrubbed areas; 
but one house in Grosvenor-square, before alluded 
to in the Builder, surpasses all others in the 
decorative effect of its luxuriant bloom and 

ites. The whole plan and arrangement are 
due to the butler of the Countess of Dysart. In 
the area, 10 ft. under the street level, are planted 
ivies, Virginian creepers, and scobia scandens, 
which clothe the walls in luxuriant tresses, 
rising on the front elevation to the first-floor 
balcony, and forming a tastefully-arranged dwarf 
blind to the parlours ; myrtles in tubs and varied 





triplets, the bottoms or sills of which are 25 ft. | consul, the English consul, Prince Aldobrandini, | flowers, and plants in pots, are disposed over the 
from the ground: the lower part (externally) | Prince Doria, Monsignore Muccioli, and others | pavement, and tendrils trained on bars across 
being panelled in various coloured stones or | equally well known, a pretty good proof of what | from the railings, with pendant flower-baskets, 


marbles. 


The style is that of North Italy, | Rome itself thinks about its water-supply. The|the whole of the front windows being also 


transitional,—i.e., between Classic and Gothic, | tenders for bringing the water to Tivoli (whence | adorned with the choicest geraniums and flowers 


but with the Gothic forms and feeling decidedly 
predominating. 

As three separate architects will be engaged 
on the buildings proposed to be erected on the 
Burlington House plot, namely, Mr. Pennethorne, 
Mr. Sydney Smirke, and Messrs. Banks & Barry, 
some general understanding with a view to 
accordance, should be arrived at between them. 





| it will be led to Rome in cast-iron pipes) have 
| been just now sent in, and stand as follows :— 


DOT ox nxcsccscrucecesescensseibonnes EON RED * 
eae ,502,943 93 
Cavelletti ik 40 
D’huard & Co ‘ 75 
Vitagliani ........ ; 25 
ee — 38 25 
Bonfigsetti & Moraldi 744 75 





We may mention as to the Roman Gas Com- 
pany, that a considerable extension of its opera- 
tions being required by the municipality, a fresh 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE new altar-piece is in progress; the old | 
reredos in plaster has been removed, and marble 
and alabaster will take its place. The table, 
carved by Mr. Farmer, has been ready for some 
time. The chief feature of the new reredos will be 
& mosaic picture, on gold enamel ground, repre- | 
senting the Last Supper; and this, about 12 ft. 
in length, and 4 ft. 6 in. in height, has just now | 
been received from Venice, and is in the Jera- | 
salem Chamber, at Westminster. The picture | 
has been beautifully executed by Dr. Salviati, | 
who has also been credited by some of the daily 
papers with the design of it. This, however, is 
not correct ; and as it is desirable, the work being | 
one of considerable importance, that all con- 
cerned in its production should have their fair 
share of praise, we will state the facts of the 
case. Some time ago Messrs. Clayton & Bell 
were commissioned by the dean and chapter, 
through Mr. G. G. Scott, to prepare a design for 
the work. It was not until this design was 
made that Dr. Salviati, as executant only, was 
asked to farnish an estimate of the cost of copying 
the picture. They subsequently made the full- 
sized cartoon, arranging the colouring, and in 
every way undertaking the entire responsibility 
of the artistic portions of the work; which 
should, therefore, be described as that of Clayton 
& Bell in all that relates to its artistic qualities, 
and as that of Dr. Salviati in all that concerns its 
mechanical reproduction in mosaic. To both 
we give hearty commendation. 

The figures around the tablet are naturally 
and well disposed: all have dignity, and some 
have character. Judas sits in the front, to the 
right of the spectator, without nimbus, downcast 
and brooding. Christ stands in the centre 
(having broken the bread), against a dark back- 
ground of tapestry, the apartment elsewhere 
being open above the dado. The mosaicist has 
reproduced the work in a most effective manner. 
The picture is surmounted by the text, “This is 
my body, which is given for you. Do this in re- 
membrance of Me. This is My blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many.’”’ 

The abbey is about to be madi. 9 by Mr. 
Haden : both hot water and warm air will be 


Concession, giving twenty-five years from the 


capital is to be raised. 





WINDOW FLOWERS. 


A taste for floriculture has been much stimu- 
lated by the Association lately formed, and by 
the prizes awarded for the best specimens of 
flowering plants grown by room-keepers and 
cottagers within the precincts of London. 


The great care bestowed upon Victoria, Bat- | 


tersea, Hyde, and Regent’s parks, as well as | 
upon the various horticultural and public gar- 


| dens, had already instructed the working classes, 


and stimulated them to become possessors of | 
those beautiful natural productions, which they | 
had learned to value; and which, although | 
hitherto unattainable except at high prices, are 
now 80 extensively cultivated that they are 
within reach of the workman, who has also 
found out that he can rear and multiply them 
on his own window-cill wherever the sun shines 
for but two hours daily. 

In the whole range of the City, and the most 
populous of its suburbs, there are very few 
streets, or narrow lanes and courts, where ranges 
of beautifully-diversified and luxuriant flowers 
may not be seen, bestowing an air of lightness 
and beauty upon scenes that before were sombre 
and melancholy. Take any lane or court off 
Aldersgate-street, or in Bermondsey, or Hackney, 
or Islington, and the evidences of floriculture 
are the same: in some rooms with only one 
window and perhaps four or five inmates the pet 
plants are clustered on the cill, giving out their 
odour, and through care vigorously flourishing, 
as though planted in Anderson’s, Bull’s, or 
Whimsett’s nursery. The possession of these 
beautiful flowers, comprising rarely more than a 
few geraniums, fuschias, convolvuli, astors, 
calceolareas, and lobelias, creates an interest by 
the daily-recurring short attentions bestowed 
upon them, and amply repays, in dazzling radiance 
and odour, the time and trouble; whilst they 
tend to make the humble home more tolerable, 
and to harmonise the mature and rising genera- 





made use of. The ancient buttery-hatch, with 


of hues selected for effect. Even the stable-wall 
adjoining the mansion, in Audley-street, is co- 
vered by the Virginian creepers, all verdant now, 
but ensanguined in September. 

It is rather strange that the taste for florical. 
ture should not have advanced so much in the 
neighbourhood of Brompton and South Kensing- 
ton, where the atmosphere is more genial to their 
| growth, although some houses in the Prince’s and 
| Exhibition roads display a goodly array of 

flowering plants and exotics. Still the emall 
| streets diverging towards Chelsea discover their 





| present time, has been granted, and additional | partiality for window flowers, and these are 


| generally tended by the tenants of floors and 
| single rooms; and in one cottage at the Chelsea 
lend of Keppel-street, a little garden of about 
| 20 ft. by 15 ft. is worthy of note ; although, like 
| some of the mansions whose occupants have left 
| town for the season, it has run somewhat into 
wilderness. This little patch was ornamented 
some years back with rockwork around its 
boundary walls, and planted with shrubs and 
flowers ; several broken pillars, as of a ruined 


|temple, being fitfully placed as possibly they 


ought to have fallen. This little morsel of 
fantastic simulation, covered in ivy, parasitic 
plants, and flowers, was probably the first fancy 
model in the hortulan way of this vicinity. The 
last is as much in the opposite style—it is a 
tastefully finished shop in the Brompton-road, 
opened for the sale of plants and cut flowers by 
Messrs. Hopgood ; the display at times is, per- 
haps, unequalled, and, occurring at a moment 80 
favourable to the advance of floral taste and 
skill may be almost deemed a public acquisition. 








THE LAKES AND FELLS.* 


We look for exactly the same qualities in a 
handbook as we should wish to find in a guide. 
We want precision both as to the route and the 
objects to be visited on it, or seen from it. We 
want in the handbook condensation, just as we 
approve of the practice of making short cuts on 
the part of a guide. In both digression is an 
error. Both are required to meet the contingency 
of difference of taste in the individuals by whom 
they are consulted, and be able to throw out, in 
a clear, agreeable, yet, withal, compressed mode, 
information that will prevent the admirers or 
students of any department of nature or art 
from passing unwittingly within tantalizing reach 
of objects they would fain have seen. A traveller, 
whose preferences may be for Celtic, Roman, or 
Medieval antiquities, or for modern works of 
engineering or architectural skill, may yet have 


* Handbook for Travellers in Westmoreland and Cum- 








tion in one common object of admiration. 


berland. With new travelling maps. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 1866. 
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“ one knows that Cumberland possesses three | short of the site of that “sisterhood forlorn,” | displayed, to make a vigorous effort to achieve 
| choice specimens of ancient fortified churches,| Long Meg and her Daughters, the sixty-seven | its passage through Parliament during the next 
r Burgh-on-the-Sands, Great Salkeld, and Newton | enormous unhewn stones, placed in the form of a} session. 
; Arlosh. The author of the new handbook duly | circle, between Eden Hall and Kirkoswald, for 
— the sap former Bing. rane ge se this locality is a centre of interest. At Kirkoswald, 
escribes a route passing within a short of | also beyond the limits of the map, there are the y : ‘i ' ‘f 
t the latter, he does not point it out. This is the poet of a castle once poten.) to be “the See ene nee ee 
; more inexcusable, because in the prefatory in-/ fairest that ever was looked on ;” and a church,| THe Metropolitan and Provincial Working 
troduction this particular fortified church is| recently restored, noticeable for its peculiar| Classes Exhibition, in the Agricultural Hall, 
quoted as one of the curiosities of the county. | treatment to adapt it to its site. The tower and| was opened on Monday last with a very satis- 
We also object to the same exclusion of all re-| belfry are isolated on an adjoining hill, so that factory ceremonial. Mr. Culling Hanbury pre- 
| ference to the remains of the old Roman roads, | the bells may be heard afar off. And a rivulet sided, and a large number of persons were 
which are so frequent in this part of the country. | flowing beneath the church falls into a well below | present. In the course of the proceedings a 
very creditable composition, titled Ode to Labour, 


The Maiden Way especially is worthy of a few | the west window. 


words. Those who have taken up the subject of 
Roman antiquities will deem such an omission a 
blemish to a knapsack book. The treading and 
tracing an old Roman road is a real treat and 
holiday performance to a working antiquary. 
The lake and fell district is, however, so inti- 
mately associated with the memory of the poets 





WISE MEMBERS OF A BOARD OF 
HEALTH. 


AN enraged inhabitant of Idle, near Leeds, 


who have resided in it, that many will consider | sends us an appeal to the freeholders and rate- 


a task weil executed that links, with discrimina- 


payers of Idle, signed—* John Lee, Cote ; Amos 


tion, their sweet verses with the scenes to which | Raistrick, Thackley; Robert Sutcliffe, Cliff 
they allude. The new guide fulfils this con-| Cottage; who, seeking to become members of 
dition with much taste. If the brave Celts who, | the local Board, guardians of the people’s bealth, 
with almost superhuman power, considering their | have the hardihood to say, as a reason why they 
poor resources, placed the grey monoliths in the | should be elected,—“ We shall be opposed to all 
weird circles where two thousand and more| schemes of levying rates for water purposes ; 
seasons have seen them, and the legions of| we shall also be opposed to any system of public 
bronzed-faced soldiers who formed the cause-| sewerage, or to any system of paving. These 
ways and frontier-belts, only second to these in| classes of works are in our opinion not needed 
wondrousness, are swiftly dismissed from the| at all; and if they were to be undertaken, our 
green scene of their labours, the golden-speeched | rating would have to be altered, and the burdens 


poets are enthusiastically installed in their places. 
The selection from the notes of Wordsworth and 
Southey are particularly ees. Sir Walter 
Scott depicted Cumberland scenes with a mastery 
that will compel all handbooks to quote his 
pageant-like verses, under pain of being deemed 
incomplete and colourless. We are reminded, too, 
of the residence, at different times and at 
different periods, of George Fox, Mrs. Hemans, 
Wilberforce, Tickell, Coleridge, and Christopher 
North. The regatta on Windermere, at which 
Canning, Scott, Wordsworth, and Professor Wil- 
son were present, must have been a goodly sight 
to see. Land of Dacres and Howards, traversed 
here by the road that led Mary Queen of Scots 
to Workington, without money or change of 
apparel, after a defeat at Langside ; there by the 
great highway along which so many post- 





on buildings would be most materially in- 
creased 7’ and'they end their address with,— 
“Please to give circulation to this paper.” 
“ Write me down an ass,” says Dogberry,— 
“ Forget not that I am an ass.” 

We have known many members of a Board act 
constantly as if guided by the evil principles here 
enunciated, but never before met with one who 
was willing to acknowledge them, still less to 
boast of holding them. It is positively past 
belief, and too serious to joke upon, that three 
men should be found at this time resting their 
claims to the consideration of their brother rate- 
payers on their intention to oppose all endea- 
vours to obtain for the town proper water supply, 
paving, and public sewerage ;—men who should 
dare in their ignorance publish their opinion, 
that “these classes of works are not needed at 





written for the occasion by Mr. John Plummer, 
formerly a factory operative at Kettering, and 
set to music by Dr. Spark, was performed. The 
soloists were Madame Louisa Vinning and Mr. 
Weiss, and the choral music was sung by the 
large choir of the Tonic Sol-fa Association. 

The Chairman, in his address, spoke of the 
value of such exhibitions as affording rational 
recreation for the working classes. Not all 
have the same talents, he said, or the same 
facilities for producing that which shall be 
worthy of a place in such a collection. But 
all can enjoy wholesome recreation, and nearly, 
if not quite all, can manage to pay the 
twopence, which, by the very wise regulation of 
the committee, secures an evening’s recreation 
in this hall, devoted alike to agriculture and 
industry. The committee have, as I think 
rightly, made it an important feature in their 
arrangements to provide good, sound, healthy 
recreation in connexion with this exhibition ; and 
I am sanguine that the promise held out of 
excellent musical and other entertainments will 
secure both a pecuniary success to the exhibi- 
tion and an agreeable recreation for the thou- 
sands who will attend. No more important 
point remained to be solved when the early 
closing movement became so general, and of 
late, also, the much-desired Saturday half-holi- 
day, than how to secure the right use of the 
leisure thus obtained. And working men’s exhi- 
bitions may now justly claim their share of the 
credit which is due to those who have so rightly 
used the leisure afforded them. They have on 
the one hand provided employment for some in 
their quiet hours at home, and for others in an 
evening’s rational amusement. 





The total number of exhibitors is upwards of 
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1,500. The greatest number in the provinces 
are found to be from Bristol, Birmingham, 
Norwich, and Plymouth, while Clerkenwell, 
Islington, and the north-eastern metropolitan 
district claim the largest number of London ex- 
hibitors. The number of different trades repre- 
sented, either in skilled or amateur work, is 
upwards of 320: of these there are ninety-three 
clerks, forty-four printers, forty-one engineers, 
thirty-seven carvers, thirty-seven carpenters, 
thirty-five engravers, twelve watchmakers, and 
twelve labourers. Space has also been allotted 
to 228 females. 

To decide upon the merits of the articles 
exhibited the following gentlemen have con- 
sented to act as adjudicators :—Mr. P. Le Neve 
Foster; Rev. C. Boutell; Mr. D, Clarke; Mr. 
8. C. Hall; Mr. O. Smith, wood engraver; Mr. 
J. Dafforne; Mr. W. Parker, silversmith; Mr. 
Digby Wyatt; Mr. John Hopkinson, pianoforte 
manufacturer; Mr. Baker, cabinet-maker ; Mr. 
Brooker, engraver; Mr. W. Campion; Mrs. 
Warren (editor of the Ladies’ Treasury), ladies’ 
work. In addition to the features already 
noticed, the exhibition contains a large number 


of articles contributed by children belonging to | 
the Sunday Schools of North London and the | 
scholars under the tuition of the Ragged School | 


Union. 

We should add, that in a gallery off the great 
hall, a collection of works of art, contributed 
from South Kensington by the Science and Art 
Department, and numerous specimens of old 
china, lent by Mr. Gladstone, are arranged for 
inspection by visitors to the exhibition of manu- 

ures. 








ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tus Association is to be revived. The act-| distinct block of buildings, with four wings 
ing officers inform us that for 1866 they have now | 


| 


of cells; and the other wings have three tiers of 
cells, the lower story in great part being used for 
storeage and workrooms. Entering the prison 
proper by the main portals, a corridor of 16 ft. in 
width, and 105 ft. in length, is approached. It 
is ornamented by wagon-headed vaulting, and 
lighted by side windows. This corridor con- 
ducts to the central hall by two flights of steps, 
the floor being raised about 10 ft, above the 
adjacent ground, and on a level with the first 
gallery, giving access to the cells. The whole 
of the interior of the gaol, so far as the central 
hall and the corridors are concerned, is built of 
pressed bricks, painted or colour washed. The 
chapel is similarly constructed. Each of the 
cells is 15 ft. long by 7 ft. wide, and is arched in 
brickwork, having a door-frame of iron, and a 
massive wooden door lined on the inside with 
sheet iron, the floors being of tiles in patterns. 
Each cell is supplied with a water-closet, and a 
tap for the supply of water, and with gas. The 
windows are strongly guarded by bars of iron. 
In the men’s gaol there is space for 912 cells, in- 
cluding the basement story, which it is intended 
to use as stores and workshops, but the apart- 
ments are so construpted as to be convertible 
into cells if required. Each cell-door has an in- 
spection apparatus, through which the warder 
on duty in the corridor can see the prisoner with- 
out being himself seen, and each door has also 
an opening for food, ingeniously constructed. 
When opened, a door falls down at right angles 
| with the cell-door and forms a shelf, on which 
| the prisoner’s food is placed, and is closed by a 
| locking apparatus. Theprison is constructed on 
the separate system, but the prisoners will, to 
some small extent, be associated in the work- 
‘rooms. The whole of the building is warmed 





by hot water. 


The women’s gaol is very similar in construc- 
tion to that already described. It is an entirely 


branching from four sides of an hall. 


excavating at the corner of Guildford-street 
and Zoar-street, Southwark, for the founda. 
tion of extensive warehouses. A row of houses 
stood upon the edge of the ground, and the 
contractors shored up the last of these. The 


excavation had to a depth of 
about 10 ft. below the foundations, when sud. 
denly the struts (owing, it is suggested, to the 
swampy nature of the ground) sank, and the 
greater portion of the house No. 9, Essex. 
street, came down. Had the occurrence hap. 
pened when the inmates were in bed the result 
would have been very serious. Additional struts 
have been fixed, and other means taken to secure 
the walls. 








ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 


A peLEGaTs meeting of working men from 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, is being held in Geneva. This 

has been convened by the provi- 
sional central council of the International 
Working Men’s Association, which central 
council has hitherto sat in London. Seven 
delegates have left London to attend the 
Geneva namely, George Odger, pro- 
visional president of the association; W. R, 
Cremer, hon. sec. pro tem.; Carter, Inng, 
Dupont, Eccarins, and Lawrence, president of 
the Amalgamated Tailors. The general pro- 
gramme of questions to be submitted and dis- 
cussed by the congress is as follows,—l. Or- 
ganization of the association. 2. Combination 
of effort by means of the association in the 
different national struggles between capital and 
labour. 3. Trades’ unions—their past, present, 
and future. 4. ive labour. 5. Direct 
and indirect taxation. 6. Reduction of the hours 
of labour. 7. Female and children’s labour. 
8. Standing armies—their effects upon the 
| interests of the productive classes. 9. That it 





made arrangements with the photographers who It is connected with the men’s gaol by a covered | is imperatively necessary to annihilate the 
have executed the works for the past four years, | corridor. The total number of cells will be 380, | influence of Russia in Europe by applying to 


to make a tour through parts of Normandy, including, as in the other case, store-rooms 
Maine, Tourraine, Anjou, and Poitou, and that| which may be converted into cells when re- 
they have undertaken to produce twenty-two quired. 


| Poland tke right of every people to dispose of 
| itself and to re-establish that country upon ite 
native democratic basis. 10. The religious 


photographs, in continuation of the series already | 


The ventilating shaft is a massive structure of idea—its relation to the social, political, and 


commenced, of some of the most important) brick, rising from a base 30 ft. square into an intellectual development of the people. ll. The 
examples of early ecclesiastical and domestic | octagonal panelied shaft to a height of 165 ft, | instatution of a system of international credit. 
architecture which are to be found in those pro-| from the ground. At this height a bold cor- | The delegates from London are further instructed 
vinces. Mr. George Aitchison is the hon. secre- | belling of stonework is carried around it, forming |to press upon the attention of the congress the 


tary. The list of places to be visited stands | a gallery protected by an open-worked parapet, | expedien 
and covered by a weather-screen. Above this is | 
|an arcaded drum and a brick dome, the whole 


thus,—Jumiéges, Boscherville, Lisieux, Thann, | 
Langrune, Norrey, Lemans, Chartres, Tours, 
Cormery, Loches, Beaulieu, and Poitiers. 








NEW COUNTY GAOL, MANCHESTER. 


Tuis building is now rapidly approaching | 
completion. It stands immediately behind | 
the Assize Courts, and forms an irregular! 
parallelogram, covering an area of 9} acres. | 
The style of the architecture is Byzantine 
Gothic, some of the details being of the early 
round-arch work to be seen on the banks of the 
Po and the Rhine. Mr. Waterhonse is the 
architect. The first block of buildings is the 
governor's house, contiguous to which are the 
houses of the chief warder and the porter. The 
archway is composed of deeply-recessed mould- 
ings in stone, the outer ones having indenta- 
tions, and being supported upon shafts with 
capitals. Within the gateway is a groined and 
wagon-headed vaulting. A similar gateway faces 
the prison, and forms a vista, the effect of which 
is very pretty as seen from Southall-street. 
Passing through the gateway we find an open 
court, to the right hand of which is a one-story 
block of buildings, containing the reception-cells 
for both male and female prisoners. Imme- 
diately facing the visitor as he enters the pre- 
eincts of the gaol is the entrance to the men’s 
department of the prison proper, which is 
separate aliogether from the women’s depart- 
ment. 

The building has six wings, diverging from 
alternate sides of a duodecagonal central hall. 
Two of the wings are eighteen cells in length, a 
third has twenty cells, a fourth thirty cells, and 
a fifth twenty-eight cells. Ali these wings have 
@ central corridor, open from the main floor to 
the roof, and on each side of the corridors the 
cells are entered from galleries, supported on 
iron brackets, and approached by staircases at 
the ends of the wings, and from the central hal! 
respectively. Two of the wings ere open from 
the basement floor to the top, forming four tiers 





forming a shaft 220 ft. high, the foundation 

being carried to a depth of over 40 ft. The smoke 

from the men’s gaol, from the boilers and cook- 

ing apparatus, is conducted up the centre of this | 
shaft by an iron chimney. It is intended to| 
open and close one of the large gaol gates by | 
hydraulic power gained from the water supply. | 
There is a communication between the cells of 
the assize courts and the grounds of the prison, | 
and for this purpose a flight of stens has been | 
formed, so that prisoners may be by .ught direct | 
from the courts to the prison, and vice vers4, | 
without passing through the streets. 


ACCIDENTS. 


| 

| 

AN inquest has been held at St. Bartho- | 
lomew’s Hospital, on the body of the man/| 
who was buried under the walls of Whitbread’s 
brewery. He was at work in pulling down | 
the side walls, when alarm was given by the 
foreman that the walls were falling. There 
were six men at work, when the whole of the 
side walls suddenly fell. The jury returned a 
verdict of accidental death. At the Calder 
Bank woollen mills, Dewsbury, while a number 
of men in the employ of Mr. Brier, contractor, 
were engaged making a travelling crane, and a 
bed on which some ponderous machinery was 
to be erected was in the course of formation, it 
was necessary to convey solid blocks of stone to 
the place, and for this purpose a crane was 
erected, The workmen were moving a block of 
stone weighing at least 6 tons along the crane, 
when suddenly the supports snapped, and the 
whole of the heavy framework, stone, and ma- 
ehinery, fell to the ground. A man was struck 
with a falling beam, and his scalp was ripped 
off, laying bare his skull, and thus inflicting 
injuries which caused his death. Another work- 
man sustained a compound fracture of the neck, 
and the contractor and other workmen were 








of a general inquiry into the con- 


dition of working classes. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Reading School.—The annual distribution 
of prizes in this school has just been made. The 
Rev. C. Kingsley was to have presided, but in 
his absence the mayor took the chair, and the 
Vicar of St. Lawrence delivered the prizes. The 
report announced the continued prosperity of 
the school. It stated that,— 


“During the rey year, considerable alterations in 
the regulation of Art Schools have been made by the 
Department, the most important being the simultaneous 
holding of examinations throughout the country, and 
severance of the connexion between the central and 
national schools. By the first of these alterations, the 
past working year has embraced but nine months, the 
examination in 1865 having been held in June. The exa- 
mination this year was held on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
March, and eighty-four agp attended. Forty-one of 
these were successful, eight taking prizes, the remainder 
ecards of merit. Nineteen works were sent to South Ken- 
sington for national competition. Seven of these received 
third-grade prizes, which are now awarded instead of 
local medals. The total number of pupils who have 
attended has been ninety-six, showing an increase of six 
over the previous year. The amount received from the 
Department on the results of the examination was 1261. 
6s. 5d. The amovnt subseribed to the local prize fund, 
22/. ls. The published results of the examinations, 85 
issued by the ent, show that Reading occupies ® 
very satisfactory position as ed with other towns. 


Votes of thanks were accorded to the mayor 
and to Mr. Havell, the head master of the 
school. 





. 





THE CABLE FOUND. 


THE most astounding step in progress per- 
haps ever made with the electric telegraph 
is the picking up of the lost cablo from @ 
depth of 2,400 fathoms, or nearly three miles! 
in the midst of the Atlantic ocean, r 
1,040 miles of it had been paid ont from the 


Irish coast. Every one knows the story of the 
ship’s cook, who was responsible for all cooking 
utensils which were lost while in his keeping. 








more or less injured——-Workmen have been | 


“Can you say a thing is lost when you know 
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where it is?” he cunningly asked of the cap- 
tain.—‘*‘ Certainly not.” ‘Then the stewpan is 
not lost, for it is down there,—at the bottom 
of the ocean.” The point of this story is for 
ever lost, since the lost vable has been found. 
The first Napoleon said the worst of the English 
was that they never knew when they were 
beaten. If they were ever excusable for imagin- 
ing themselves to be beaten, and doubly beaten, 
it was when the cable broke and sank thousands 
of fathoms deep in the middle of the great 
Atlantic. They would have been justified, in the 
eyes of other nations, not only in despairing of 
ever repossessing the lost cable, but of ever suc- 
cessfully laying any such cable. The lost cable, 
however, has not only been found, but spliced 
anew, and is now on the eve of completion as a 
second line across the Atlantic. It is in com- 
plete order, too; so that a year’s lying at the 
bottom of the Atlantic has done it no apparent 
harm. Talk of “ looking for a needle in a bottle 
of hay :” what is that to looking for a rope three 
miles down in the wide Atlantic ? 








PETROLEUM FOR MARINE ENGINES. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper just issued gives an 


NEW RAGGED SCHOOLS, CHARTER 
STREET, MANCHESTER. 


THESE new schools, which are being carried 
out from the designs, and under the superintend- 
ence, of Messrs. Hayley & Dawes, of Manchester, 
architects, will be three stories high, and will be 
built of red seconds bricks, with blue bricks 
arranged in bands round the building. The 
outer walls will be 16 in. thick, with 2 in. cavity, 
the outer and inner shells being bonded together 
with 16 in. 7) Pay erage bricks. The lower 
story will be 14 ft. high, half being below the 
pavement line and half above. It contains an 
infants’ schoolroom, 30 ft. by 20 ft. 4 in. ; dining- 
room, 18 ft. 9 in. by 14 ft. 6 in.; kitchen, 19 ft. 
8 in. by 11 ft. 1 in.; teachers’ room, 14 ft. 10 in. 
by 14 ft. 9 in.; two W.C.s for the girls and in- 
fants, and two for the boys and teachers, with 
urinals: lavatories and cloak-rooms are connected 
with each. Large sliding doors are arranged 
between the infants’ school and dining-room. 
There will be two stone staircases, one lead- 
ing to the room on the ground-floor, and the 
other leading to one of the front entrances. 

The ground-floor is arranged as one large 
mixed school-room 56 ft. long by 30 ft. 3 in. wide, 
which will be divided into a number of compart- 
ments for separate classes, and will also have a 





account of the results of experiments recently 
made at Woolwich Dockyard with the view of 
testing the value of petroleum and shale oil as | 
substitutes for coal in raising steam in marine | 
boilers. The experiments were conducted by | 
Mr. Richardson, who had proposed a plan of | 


moveable screen arranged across the centre, one 
half of the room being then set apart for the 


boys and the other half for the girls. The upper 
story is arranged as a lecture-room. The height | 
to the wall-plate will be 11 ft. and to the ridge | 
23 ft.6 in. The whole of the woodwork will be | 


to view the gardens and landscape, inside to 
inspect several specimens of ancient art, 
arranged by their owner. 

Mr. Parry gave all his time, both in Gloucester 
and at Highnam, to show the visitors whatever 
he thought might best interest and instruct 
them. On their return to the New Inn, Mr. 
Niblett produced drawings to illustrate and ex- 
plain certain peculiarities of the Great Abbey, 
and Mr. Haines also showed some rubbings of 
brasses of this neighbourhood. Mr. Bloxam 
made remarks upon the monumental effigies in 
the Cathedral, the glass at Highnam, and upon 
the drawings and the sepulchral brasses. Sir 
Thomas and his party, including several ladies, 
slept at the New Inn. The party arranged next 
day to visit Cirencester and Fairford, to inspect 
the church and museum of the former place, 
and the stained glass in the church of the latter. 





BACK VIEWS AND FASHION’S 
WHIBLIGIG. 


To “see suitors following and not look behind” 
is one of the merits in a woman that goes 
towards getting Iago’s praise, such as it is; 
nevertheless, a glance behind now and then, 
“in man or woman, dear my lord,” is a very 





desirable thing. In architecture, sculpture, and 
costume, it is excessively important that we 
should take care how things look behind. If 
we go behind a bedizened front and find it 
a sham, “false as dicers’ oaths,’—that the 


— ing oil + gee of coal. The report of the | stained and varmished. Ventilation will be by expressive gable, for example, has no roof 
results is not of a very decisive character, but it | flues built im the walls, and carried under the against it, and that the rest of the structure 


shows that the value of oils for the purpose in 
view varies considerably. 


floors and connected with i 


gratings. 
| The cost of the building, including the purchase | no more is to be found in the front, the illu- 


is all in “the back-kitchen style,’ pleasure 


The report concludes, that if results as favour- | of land, will be about 2,0001. Mr. Davison, of sion is destroyed, and we grieve that the 


able as three mentioned can be obtained under | 
ordinary circumstances, it would appear that | 
1lb. of oil will evaporate about double the 
weight of water which 1 lb. of coal burnt in the 
ordinary way would evaporate, but at the same 
time the greater cost of oil (from 101. to 231. per 
ton) must be taken into consideration. If, how- 
ever, a great reduction were to take place in the 
price of the oils, “ probably under some circum. | 
stances they might be advantageously used | 
instead of coal. The experiments, therefore, as | 
far as they have gone, may be regarded as of | 





Cheetham-hill, is the contractor. 


| 


i 
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VISIT OF THE WORCESTER DIOCESAN 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY TO GLOU- 
CESTER. 

A number of the members of the Worcester | 

Diocesan Architectural Society and their friends | 

visited Gloucester on Thursday im last week, to 

inspect its architectural antiquities. Among 


| architect did not give some little thought to the 


back view. Looking at some of this tea-garden 
architecture, the green and unsuspecting spec- 
tator is filled with visions of beauty and glows 
with delight. And no wonder he says in his 


? 

“« For wheresoe’er I turn my ravish’d eyes, — 
Gay, gilded scenes and shining prospects rise ; 
Poetic fields encompass me around, 

And still I seem to tread on classic ground,” 


Presto, however, he gets behind, and there he 
beholds nothing but sticks and canvas, nails 


considerable value in showing the great evapo- the party were Sir Thomas E. Winnington, and glue. So, pray, Mr. Architect, when you 


rative power of these oils, and the practicability | 
of burning them according to Mr. Richardson's 
plan.” 

Mr. Richardson writes to the Times, and says,— 


“The experiments at Woolwich were necessarily com- 
menced with the best and more expensive petroleums. 
Nothing was known of their properties as fuels ; the result 
has proved that those which contain spirit and burning oil 
are not so well suited for fuel as those from which they 
have been extracted; but until a method was arrived at of 
getting rid of the smoke no others could be used. The | 
smoke was mastered by simply decomposing a little water 
vapour, carbonizing and burning the . The heavy | 
oils, as they are termed—those from which the spirit and 
burning oil have been extracted—are about the consistency 
of gas tar, Their market price is at present 5/. per ton. 





- + « « When we ‘remember that gas tar is the same | 
as the heavy oil, only in a more concentrated form, and 
that it can be obtained in any quantity at 18s. per ton, 
cheapness would be the result of an enlar, manu- 
facture,” 

In Canada there are vast deposits of asphaltum, 
or mineral pitch, which the inhabitants call gum 
beds. Perhaps these could be made available in 
Canada for engines. A cubic foot of this 
asphaltum, it is said, represents the effusion of 
60 to 80 cubic feet of lubricating oil, and from 
100 to 120 ft. of illuminating oil. Some of the 
best oil-wells in Canada are sumk on or near 
these gum beds. 








Anotuer CatastropHe at Orrery St. Mary.— 
Eight persons have been killed and twelve 
seriously injured by the fall of a chimney of one 
of the numerous houses lately destroyed by fire 
in this town. A lady who belongs to the sect of 
Plymouth Brethren was preaching from the 
ruins of a shop in Jesu-street, leading into the 
square, to a crowd who stood near and amongst 
other house ruins, when the chimney of one of 
them fell amongst the audience. A strong wind 
was blowing at the time of the accident, and it 
is believed that the foundation of the chimney 
had been sapped by water which had collected 
around it since the great fire. It seems pretty 
clear that such a ruin ought not to have been 
allowed to stand, nor ought the preacher to have 
been allowed to collect a crowd in such a 
locality. It is said there are numerous other 
chimneys quite as dangerous amongst the ruins. 





bart., M.P., and Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. 

The party assembled at the north porch of the 
cathedral, and were there met by Mr. Gambier | 
Parry and others. Archdeacon Sir George 
Prevost, bart., and friends, subsequently joined 
the party. The visitors, under the guidance of 
Mr. Niblett and the Rev. H. Haines, made the | 
entire circuit of the cathedral, visiting the 
crypt, and ascending to the triforium. They 
finally emerged through the north door into the 
Little Cloisters, and thence through the gardens. 

In the south transept special attention was 
directed to the new facing which has been laid 
upon the old Norman work ; to the flying arches ; | 
and to the monuments of Alderman Blackleach | 
and his wife. 

Mr. Bloxam gave a description of the monu- | 
ments of the Abbots and of Robert Duke of! 
Normandy. The restored Church of St. Mary | 
de Crypt was visited, where faint traces of wall- | 
painting yet remain. Being on the spot, =.) 
Gambier Parry gave a sketch of mural decora- | 
tion in general, adducing interesting details of 
the old and new modes of working in fresco and 
tempera. Mr. Parry mentioned that all the 
nave of the cathedral was once painted, and 
when the columns were cleared of whitewash 
interesting remains of the painting were found, 
but they had, unfortunately, been scraped away. 
Indeed, the old architects seemed always to 
have considered their work incomplete with- 
out the aid of colour. The party next proceeded to 
the Blackfriars, and afterwards looked, as they 
passed, at the painted-glass window from Munich, 
now | for a time at the School of Art. 
Thence they returned, and about forty sat down 
to a dimmer at the New Inn, in the large room 
recently erected on the site of the old dining- 
hall. The tables were arranged in shape of an 
architect’s T-square, and were decorated with 
flowers. Sir T. Winnington presided, and was 
supported by the Ven. Sir G. Prevost, bart., Mr. 
Gambier Parry, Mr. Niblett, &c. St. Nicholas 
Church was afterwards visited, and the party 
then proceeded, by invitation, to Highnam, visit- 
ing first the church, where, at a request of the 





president, Mr. Parry made some remarks on fine 
art. They next adjourned to the Court, outside 


are putting up a building, do always consider 
what the back view of it will be. 

Do our sculptors always think of this same 
necessity in their case? Certainly not. For 
example, some of the statues in Trafalgar- 
square, Bloomsbury-square, and elsewhere, seen 
from the back, are but laughable caricatures. 
Such a result might always be avoided if suf- 
ficient attention were paid to the matter. An 
out-of-door statue should look well from every 
point of sight. The statue of Sir Hugh Myddel- 
ton, on Islington-green, though not high art, yet 
in consequence of skilful arrangement, looks well 
when seen from most directions; so does the 
statue of the Duke of Bedford, in Bedford- 
square. We cannot say quite the same of the 
otherwise excellent Crimean monument in 
Waterloo-place ; and as to the colossal Duke on 
horseback at Hyde-park Corner, seen from some 
pointe it is positively hideous. When, by the way, 
is this statue to come down, so that its really good 
points may be obvious. We made a long fight 
against its elevation years ago, and obtained 
something very like a promise from the then Chief 
Commissioner of Works that if ever the Duke 
could be brought to yield his wish, and he, Lord 
Carlisle, were then in office, it should have a 
lower pedestal. The statue of Canning, at 
Westminster, is not satisfactory behind. The 
front of this work of art is remarkable for bold- 
ness and breadth, but seen elsewhere is un- 
meaning and common-place. In the front of 
this statue, by the way, there is a long and 
nearly straight line in the drapery; and it is 
said that this was the work of Turner, the land- 
scape painter, who, when asked by Chantrey to 
suggest anything that would improve the model, 
drew this severe line with a walking-stick. 

As regards costume, who that has seen the back 
of the speaker of the House of Commons, or that of 
the jadges, in their wigs and robes, can forget the 
sight? How odd is the back view of a herald and 
some other state functionaries. A seat at the 
back of a concert-room, or in the last row of 
stalls at the opera, will always give some back 
views worth study and suggestive of the neces- 
sity of preparing for the back observer. We 
have been led into this vein of gossip by looking 
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portion of a hat for summer use, is preferable to | 
the wooden case, overlaid with silk or straw, or 
other matters, or the oil-cloth or other glazed 
fabrics which are often employed in the manu- 
facture of hats and caps. Besides its capabili- 
ties for repelling rays, grey and other felt has 
the advantages of being pliant and fitting com- 
fortably to the head without any improper 
amount of pressure. 

For a long time a foolish attention to routine 
caused serious damage to those portions of the 
British army which were stationed in India, 
where the men were forced *to wear stiff | 
neck-stocks and caps and hats that were 
almost unbearable at home. The effect of this 
want of attention to the suitable arrangement of | 
clothing was that much loss took place in the | 
Crimea. Matters are far from being right now; | 
but the introduction of white head-dresses and | 
other light-coloured clothing has been the cause | 
of much comfort to soldiers who are serving 
in tropical climates: even the covering of dark- | 
coloured hats and caps with white cloths has 
been found to be of advantage, and something of | 
the same kind might be usefully introduced at | 


at a sketch or two that we have gathered from 
time to time: and here are some of them :— 





It is curious to watch the changes its inces. 
sant moving brings, as well as a recurrence of 
old forms. If we look back, say to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, we see quilted and padded 
petticoats which in their general ap ce 
much resemble the monstrous hoops of cane or 
steel work which so much encumber the sex in 
the present day; and it is to be noted when 
studying the never-ending changes, that more 
or less there is to be observed a sort of imita- 
tion of the ladies’ dresses reflected in those of 
men: see, for instance, the trunk hose of the 
courtiers of Elizabeth’s reign, and the peg- 
top trousers and sleeves of the time of Queen 
Victoria. 

It is also a curious circumstance of fashion’s 
movement that costumes are carried to the most 
ridiculous extent, and then suddenly, as if at a 
pantomime, an alteration is made to an opposite 
extreme. Thus, crinoline being doomed, it will 
be laid on one side, and instead we may look for 
a revival of narrow, scant skirts, and waists 
which terminate under the arm-pits; and 
instead of the bonnets which barely cover a part 
of the head, it is not unlikely that the monstrous 











A and B are state and military backs of the 


| satisfied with their altered head-piece. Let us, | 
‘nevertheless, amongst our sketches record its | infinitely more artistic, and, when not too small, 


home during the intense heat of summer. Again, | coal-scuttle may be once more revived, to the 
the brim of a hat should be made of sufficient | outrage of taste. The present pretty attempts 
width to shade the face and protect it from at head-covering do not in many cases afford 
rain. We have not heard how the police are | sufficient protection,—without a parasol they 
would be positively dangerous ; but they are 


aspect, with that of the hat it superseded, and | more healthful than the coal-scuttles aforesaid. 
the head-covering of the old Charley, put aside | Of the present mode of dressing the hair we 


time when George II. was king; C and D are) , 
legal backs; E and F are female backs, seen in | 2° too soon by the police. 
the reign of our gracious Queen; G is the | 
outline of a back view in Whitechapel, and a) 
terrible view itis. Others are Indicrous, but this | 
is alarming. Similar back views, and worse, are | 
to be met with in other parte of the metropolis, | 
where the thick neck may be seen enclosed in | 
gaudy-coloured neckerchief. In dark and un-| 
wholesome dens this dangerous race of wide- | 
necked gentry have been reared, in the midst of | 
ignorance and vice. For the very means of 
existence, and in self-defence, they have been | 
forced to battle with those around them, and so | 
principally come such developments. 
__ The modern chimney-pot, to be worn presently, | 
if we may judge from what is being done in 

Paris, taller and straighter than ever, does not | 
—_ good back view ; but nothing better has | 
yet been hit upon. The wide-awake is much | irligio i ion ! i ins | 
more comfortable, but it is disorderly and un- | Bie 2 oes a yar _ Ne » aed 
dignified. Some would get rid of hate altogether, |" ee ee ee 
and point to the Blue-coat boys to show it can | b 
be done. In this uncertain climate, however, | 
such a step is out of the question. We need | 
protection as well from the rays of the sun as | 
from cold and rain. It is difficult to understand | 
why men deprive themselves of the advantage a | 
light umbrella offers against a hot sun; but so| 
it is, except in occasional instances. However, | 
as to hats, the attention of a genius is needed | 
for the production of an agreeable form, satisfy- | 
ing to the eye of taste, and capable of being | 
varied to suit particular countenances. In ad- 

dition to this requirement, it should be made to | 
fit comfortably to the head; above all, it should | 
not press on the temples, or other parts, so that 

the circulation through the blood-vessels may be | 
unimpeded. Often, when wearing anew hat of the | 
chimney-pot shape, we have envied the monks | 
their snug cowls, or the old German printers the | 
comfortable head-dresses which their good sone} 
willed them to wear. Further, there should be | 
such ventilation as will prevent the inside of 
a hat from being acell of heated air, produced by 

= warmth of the head and the sun’s rays out- 

side. 

In the manufacture of head-dresses for sum- 
mer wear, it should be kept in memory that 
black absorbs heat to a much greater extert 
than lighter tints. It is therefore desirable that 
the proper colours should be selected. In hot 
climates the general use of white in large quan- 
tities, both for head-dresses and for the robes 
which cover the body, is the result of experience, 
which teaches what colours, under the pecu- 
liarities of the climate, afford the greatest 
amount of protection. It is also worth notice 
that in those regions the turbans worn on the 
head are arranged in various folds, for the pur- 
pose of resisting the heat: besides, there is no | 
glaze on the linen of which the head-dresses are | 
composed; and from ihis we may learn that if | 
thin materials, such as straw, be used in very 
hot weather, the surface should be kept 
dull; and that, although ventilation is attended 
to, the inside should be thickly padded with 
wool, or some other light material, which will 
serve to repel the heat; but felt, for the main’ 














,no denunciation can be too violent. 
taste is not over-common amongst our milliners; 


should speak as strongly in favour if it were not 
carried to excess and admittedly a falsity. In 


| theory, there is not a word to be said against it : 


in practice, it is utterly abominable and dis- 
creditable. The only thing that can be urged in 


| extenuation is, that the imposition is so universal 
| that it has ceased to deceive : the honesty of the 


chignon is in all cases doubted. We may hope 


| that some of the subjects of our last sketch, bits 


of “the porcelain clay of human kind,” are 


| exceptions from the general rule ; but the innocent 
| suffer with the guilty. The growing taste for 
extravagance in dress needs strong control. 


What we want are moderation and good taste : 
the education of the eye for good form, and 
knowledge of the effect of colours, to produce 
harmonious repose. It was said of Ben Jonson, 
as a critic, that,— 
“ Nature in him was almost lost in art,” 
Nowadays, in the person, the triumph of the 
latter is often complete, and this, artists though 
we be, we desire not. As for the frightful and 
increasing practice of whitening and colouring 
the skin, producing something, oh, so unlike 
“The beauty truly blent, whose red and white, 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on,” 


Good 


a proper school for them is needed. A fair 
form may be disfigured, and the milliner, com- 
placently gazing, will consider it, what is 


| traly,— 


“ Earth's noblest thing, a woman perfected.” 


And who shall praise the character of woman 
too highly? What are her foibles contrasted 


| with her strength and nobleness,— 


“She, when Apostles fled, could danger brave ; 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 





Finis coronat opus. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Tue new Church of St. Stephen, Queen’s-gate 
Gardens, South Kensington, of the exterior of 
which we published a small engraving in our 
volume for 1864, is approaching completion, and 
we now give an interior view of it. The church 
is arranged without galleries, with nave, aisles, 
transepts, and chancel, to seat 1,100 on the 
floor. The nave is 99 ft. 6 in. in length, and 
25 ft. in width. The chancel is 36 ft. long and 
22 ft. wide. The tower (the building of which 
is delayed for the present) will stand at the 
north-west end, detached, and form the chief 
entrance; and near it will be the baptistery, 
formed on the west end of the north aisie, 
octagonal on pian, the roof groined in stone. 





man.* He evidently requires to reperuse what 
was said, and to look once more at the dia- 
grammatic figures which will then be before 
him, as well as at the carvings of New Grange, 
and at his own illustrations of some of those at 
Slieve-na-Callighe; and surely he will then 
carry away with him in his hod at last the 
actual facts of the case, which he plainly has not 
yet been able to do. 

_ Were it not that a gentleman who is employed 
in a geological survey office may be a good sur- 
veyor without being much of a geologist, I cer- 
tainly should have felt some surprise at Mr. Du 
Noyer’s geology. “The best geological evi- 
dence” which he adduces seems to be his own, 
which is the only evidence adduced; and from 
that it appears that he evidently sees not the 





The site was purchased of the freeholder, Mr. 


slightest reason to doubt that “glacial stria- 


Alexander, for the sum of 3,0001., and the church | tions” on the summits of Slieve-na-Calliche 
is being erected by the incumbent of the district, ! must necessarily have been produced by “ ioe- 
the Rev. J. Astbary Aston, with such aid as he! bergs;’ and that hence these summits, “ at the 
may obtain from the locality. The cost of the | time/of the glacial striation |, must have been sub- 
church and fencing, exclusive of the tower, will | merged beneath the sea;” whereas “glacial stria- 
be about 9.500/. It is faced externally with the | tions” could have been prodaced,during the glacial 
Surrey Bargate stone, with Bath stone dressings, | era, by land glaciers gliding down from thesummits 
relieved with shafts of red Mansfield stone, andthe | themselves, while not even the lowlands might 
roofs will be covered with green slates. Internally, | by that time have been all submerged. To say 
the piers of the nave arches are of blue Pennant | the least of it, at all events, the theoretical con- 





stone, the caps and bases are of Hollington stone, | clusion that “ glacial striations ” on hill tops de- 


with arches of Bath stone. The walls are faced 
with pale Malm brick, with bands of red and 
black brick ; the gauged arches of rich coloured 
Malms, relieved with red and black, and laced 
with stone. The principals of the nave roof are 
supported on clustered shafts of Bath and red 
Mansfield stone, resting on carved corbels, the 
windows of the clerestory being divided into three 
bays of different groups. The chancel is lined with 
Bath stone, incised in pattern, the windows having 
shafts of Serpentine and Devonshire marble. The 
chancel arch rises from a cluster of red and green 
marble shafts, with carved capitals and corbels. 
The nave roof is of stained deal, in open tim- 
bers: the chancel is groined in wood. The 
church will be fitted with open benches of deal, 
the chancel with oak. The aisles will be paved 
with Staffordshire tiles, the chancel and baptistery 
with Minton’s tiles in pattern. The pulpit, 
prayer-desk, and font, will be of stone. The 
church is built from the design of Mr. Joseph 
Peacock. Messrs. Simms & Marten are the 
builders. 








THE ROCK AND SORCERY CHAMBER 
CARVINGS OF IRELAND. 


Sirn,—Your remarks seem to have somewhat 
*‘ riled” and annoyed Mr. Du Noyer ; just as my 
idea that chambered barrows may not have all 
or always been graves has given grave offence to 
the Rev. Mr. Graves; and hence all the imagi- 
nary “ irritability’? in my really quite cool and | 
good-natured, but apparently irritating because 
uncompromising, correction of wrong and reckless 
writing ; and hence, too, is it that I am a “ pur- 
blind architect of theories,” not to be compared | 
with the self-named ‘‘ hodmen of facts,”” who are 
my opponents. 

With all his evident good will to the task, Mr. 
Du Noyer has not been able to start one single | 
objection to the statements in your pages without | 
first of all basing his objection on obvious mis- 
apprehension or misrepresentation of what is 
said. 

As to the word “oddly,” it was obviously 
not used with reference to any such compa- 
rison as that now alleged, but simply from the 
odd coincidence of both Mr. Du Noyer and Mr. 
Graves having written ostensibly abont their 
own discoveries while by far the most interesting 
and important matter brought forward in both 
papers was Mr. Conwell’s new and startling 
discovery, which was not even hinted at in the 
title of either. Had only one of them done so, 
the word “oddly” would, even then, probably, 
not have been used at all. 

In regard to the really worse than “ purblind” 
remarks of Mr. Du Noyer as to the diagrammatic 
figares in the review of his paper, all 1 need say 
is that these figures and the context, as any one 
with half an eye might see, have nothing to do 
with the “fern-like device” from New Grange, 
a rubbing of which he has taken the trouble to 
send you; nor with the YYY of that fern-hke 
device, although they have to do with the AV 
and the X of ancient Egypt, which, as here used, 
are quite another thing, although Mr. Du Noyer 
does not see it. If this be the way, however, 
in which Mr. Du Noyer carries his hod and 
gathers his facts, he cannot even be a good hod- 





monstrate that “ icebergs” must have made 
them, and hence that, at the time of such 
striations, the hill tops must have been “ sub- 
merged,” may be a fine specimen of hodman 
theory, but would scarcely satisfy theoretic 
architects. 
| First of all Mr. Du Noyer starts with the 
implied supposition (which was none of his re- 
viewer's, although he misrepresents it as such) 
that the chambered barrows of Slieve-na-Caillighe 
were in fact not works of any period during the 
glacial era at all, but were preglacial; and he 
then proceeds to demolish that “theory ” of his 
own creation, by showing that the icebergs of 
the glacial era, at the opening of which era the 
land was depressed, would have swept away all 
such structures as these by that time deeply 
submerged and hence long previously erected 
tumuli. Of course they would; and the New 
Grange and Dowth ones would have shared the 
same inevitable fate, unless indeed they were by 
that time too deep down among the fishes for 
| the icebergs to reach them—* 1,500 to 2,000 ft. 
{beneath the level of the sea!’ These pre- 
| glacial nine-pin tumuli, however, which Mr. Da 
| Noyer has just knocked down with his icebergs, 
| are of his own setting up—not yours. 


| Now, although it is not easy to quote in few 


words any complete idea of the glacial era from 
geological works, let us see, and with as much 
brevity as possible, what is said of this glacial 
era by one or two geologists who really know 


| what they are talking about,—albeit they are not 


mere hodmen, or fact gatherers, of science, but 
also “ architects of theory.” 

The beginning of the glacial era is thus alluded 
to by Professor Phillips in his “ Guide to Geo- 
logy” (pp. 81 and 173, 4th ed.) :— 

“The cold was preceded by a great subterranean move- 
ment—a change of the land and sea.”’ 





that is at the opening—of the glacial era, the 
land, generally speaking, lay deep beneath the 
ocean; during another and subsequent part of 
that era the land was no longer thus deeply sub- 
merged, but had risen above the sea and wag 
covered with land glaciers, traces of which still 
remain. 

Again, Phillips (p. 78) thus describes the 
general features and the probable time of the 
glacial era in Ireland and Britain :— 

There is reason to think that, during very late geolo- 
gical— PROBABLY PREHISTORICAL — periods, the same 
northern zones of the earth which, in earlier times, had 
nourished plants and animals resembling those within the 
tropics, were chilled by a general reduction of tempera- 
ture; so that the mountainous { and, at that time, is/and) 
regions of Great Britain and Treland, were covered wit 
perennial snow; their rugged valleys filled with gliding 
glaciers ; the SEAS aT THEIR FEET, filled with arctic life 
and covered by floating icebergs, loaded with rocks,” ? 

True “the cold was preceded,” as Phillips 
remarks, by a depression of the land; and the 
glacial era existed even while the present land 
was, as he states, about 1,500 ft. to 2,000 ft. 
lower than it now is; but it rose by degrees 
| during that era, and continued to do so till it had 
| reached nearly its present level “at the close of 
|the glacial” and the commencement of the 
| “ post-glacial and lacustrine” era, when ‘“‘ much 
the same general conditions of land and sea as 
| those which now prevail” existed and have since 
| continued to exist. 

Now the idea suggested in the Builder was 
that many of those prehistoric records which 
, have so generally been found on high ground, as 
in Northumberland, Argyleshire, and at Slieve- 
| na-Caillighe itself, may probably date from that 
late period of the glacial era when the higher 
lands were yet islands, and the lowest levels of 
the land as it now exists were not yet above 
water ;* or, in other words, towards the “ close 
of the glacial era,” as before expressed, + on the 
occasion indicated in the passage quoted from 
your review by Mr. Du Noyer; and not date 
from an era preceding the submersion of the 
land, and hence preglacial altogether, as he has 
represented. His disingenuous version of this 
idea is therefore really a gross and inexcusable 
misrepresentation. 

The drift of which he speaks must be the 
great northern drift, in which no stone imple- 
ment has ever been found that I am aware of, 
but which was deposited while the general sur- 
face of Ireland was covered by a deep sea, which 
floated gravel-mud-and-boulder-loaded icebergs 
from more northern regions to the fature site of 
Ireland as it is; just as the cold arctic current 
south, from Baffin’s Bay, &c., still floats icebergs to 
the coast of Newfoundland, where they melt and 
deposit the detritus or drift with which they are 
loaded ; whereas the local glacial drift originated 
in local glaciers, which, as Professor Phillips 
expresses it, “‘ broke off at the seaside,” and drifted 
off as icebergs till they also melted away, de- 
positing the detritus or drift with which they, 
too, were loaded. Stone implements have been 
foand either in this detritus or in that of these 
very glaciers before they reached the coast of the 
time, or as they glided down to it, like rivers, for 

| which they have been theoretically mistaken, 
|from the highlands, and through the valleys, 





‘* After the age of the crag and other preglacial deposits, | which they filled to a very high level even while 


a large portion of the northern hemisphere was depressed ; 


the sea currents were altered; the temperature was | they deeply excavated them. It is needless, 


lowered; and the mountains, though less en 
were overspread with snows, which gave birth to g 


however, for me to say more in connexion 


aciers.” | with Mr. Du Noyer’s geology, or with the idea 


Lyell (ed. 1855), in speaking of the northern | uf the contemporanity of the “ pre-historical 


drift having been found in one locality at a} 
height of 1,392 ft. above the level of the sea, | 
says :— 

“Tt is remarkable that in the same neighbourhood where | 
there is evidence of so great a submergence of the land | 
during pat of the glacial period, we have also the most 
decisive proofs yet discovered in the British Isles, of 
subaérial glaciers.” : 


In other words, although, during one part— 





* Is Mr. Du Noyer, in calling himself a ‘‘ hodman or 
carrier of facts,” quite ready to accept the legitimate in- 
ference as to the worth oi a hodman’s opinion on those 
questions of inductive structure and plan or theory, with 
which it is certainly not for hodmen, but for “‘ theoretic 
architects,” and their hands, the bricklayers and masons 
of science, to deal? If it really be the summit of his 
ambition merely to carry facts as a hodman to the 
theorist, and not to be a theorist himself, be differs sadly, 
without knowing it, from his great would-be exemplar, 
Lord Bacon, who thought it very hard indeed that, in his 
day, he should have no useful hodmen to carry facts—the 
raw materials of theory —to him, but was ob. ged to act as 
hodman himself. Mr. Du Noyer, as an archeologist, 
ought to be ambitious to be something more than a mere 
hodman of his science, if he wishes his opinions on ques- 
tions of theoretical structure, or induction from facts, to 
be respected. He ought either to abandon the anti- 
quated uonsense on this subject which leads him to limit 
his ambition to the mere carrying of facts to the theorist, 
for whom he expresses 80 unworthy @ contempt, or he 
should cease at one and the same time to despise theory, 


people” who carved the rocks and sorcery 
chambers with the “very late geological — 
probably pre-historical—periods” approximating 
to “the close of the glacial era.” On what facts, 
by the way, does Mr. Du Nuyer base his own 
theory ? 

I cannot see any force in what Mr. Du Noyer 
says of the pair of compasses. The question 
is whether the circles, even on the bone flakes 
discovered by his friend Mr. Conwell, be geo- 
metrical,—not whether they bave central dots : 
the concentric circles on the Northumbrian rocks 
have central dots, but they are not geometrical, 
and never could have been traced by compasses. 
If the bone-flake circles be geometrical or sym- 
metrical, why did not Mr. Du Noyer say so? 
That would have been much more to the point 
(of the compass leg) than to have told us they 
have central dots. But even though these bone- 
flake circles be geometrical, that does not prove 


* Tt does not at all follow that this theory is not tenable 
because the sites of New Grange and Dowth are not so 
elevated as the great majority of the localities of carved 
rocks and barrow chambers; because still, both the New 
Grange and the Dowth barrows may have belonged to the 
giscial era, only a little later, when even their sites had 
risen entirely above the level of the sea, 














and yet to theorize, 


+ See Buifder, 22nd April, 1865. 
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the carvers of the ungeometrical circles to have 
been the original proprietors of the compasses 
found along with the bone flakes. 

As for the alleged oghams in New Grange, it is 
pleasing to note that since I first wrote on this 
subject in the Builder, a certain class of Irish 
archwologists appear to be making rapid pro- 
gress—backwards—towards Colonel Vallancey’s 
belief that they were oghams,—for, till now, they 
have had no doubt at all about their being “ palm- 
leaves and circles ;” —but it is evident that they 
begin to doubt the correctness of the palm-leaf 
and circle “theory” altogether, and incline 
rather now to doubt whether they may not be 
oghams after all! Mr. Graves, who was an out- 
and-out palm-leafist till 1 dissented from him 
in the Builder, now even admits that one of the 
inscribings “ looked like an ogham;” and as- 
suredly the rubbing sent you by Mr. Du Noyer 
has no likeness whatever to palm-leaves, or 
circles either, but it has a generic likeness not 
only to oghams but also to inscriptional looking 
characters among the cognate carvings on the 
Northumbrian rocks; and now that an “un- 
questionable ” oghamic inscription has been dis- 
covered in another of the Irish sorcery chambers, 
and a cryptic or oghamic rune in the one at 
Maeshowe (resembling others, by the way, in 


eneral humbug; but at the same time gave me most 
Tistinetiy to understand in a semi-impudent tone that he 
would not let me enter on any other condition. Before 
visiting this cathedral, I thought a visitor was allowed 
entrance to any cathedral, oad that if he wished to be 
shown certain parts of the building, such as the choir, 
lady-chapel, chapter-house, and crypt he would most pro- 
perly have to pay @ small fee for the trouble of the verger 
in dhoutien him these parts. Next morning I tried to 
gain admittance a few minutes after nine (having learnt 
from one of the inhabitants that it was open at that hour) ; 
bat this time saw a stout verger, who said exactly the 
same words, but in a still more impudent tone than his 
thinner brother. This official consequently slammed the 
door in my face, telling me the cathedral would be open 
at 10.30 a.m. for service. Unfortunately I had to leave 
the city a little before ten, and did not have time to com- 
plain to the dean personally, who surely cannot be aware 
of such arbitrary powers as these being evinced by the 
vergers of the cathedral. No one objects to pay any 
authorized fee for entrance to a cathedral in aid of the 
restoration fund, as at Hereford, where the visitor has to 
deposit a small fee in a box for that purpose, and also to 
sign his name in the visitors’ book. There are also 
printed notices about the cathedral distinctly forbiddin 
any fees to the sextons, who are paid by the Dean an 
Chapter. At Worcester the visitor is forbidden to give 
fees to the sextons, excepting in case of being shown 
over certain parts of that cathedral. It cannot be in 
keeping with a sacred edifice to make it a show-place, 
where money is all but “‘ taken at the doors.” © » 
Hos. B, 





SHAM ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


are perforated at the top, so that they may be 
used for dredging the powder. 

I consider that no private house should be 
without a supply of one of these powders ; 
that a little of the powder should be sprinkled 
twice a week in the dustbin, and wherever any 
smell is perceived; that in all water-closets a 
dredge containing the disinfecting powder should 
be placed, and a little be dusted at each time of 
using : this will not only free the air of any dis- 
agreeable odour, but assist in keeping the house. 
drains sweet; and wherever a smell arises, 
whether from drains, stables, privies, or ash. 
bins, the powder should be sprinkled from time 
to time, by which means foul smells will be 
avoided, and noxious gases will be prevented 
from finding their way into the house. 

W. H. WHEELER. 








CARRYING TOOLS IN THE STREETS. 


Aw action, Smith v. Emerton, was brought in the 
Sheriff's Court to recover 6s. damages sustained by the 
ylaintiff through the negligent conduct of the defendant. 
‘he plaintiff stated that he was walking in the City ona 
recent occasion, and he met the defendant, who was carry- 
ing a small plane, called a plough. A piece of sharp iron 








the still glacial vicinity of Baffin’s Bay), it may 
be felt convenient to drop the absurd palm-leaf | 
theory, and the stupid ridicule aimed at older | 
and perhaps wiser archwologists, who believed, 


from the jirst, in the connexion of oghams with 


sorcery halls; and to fall quietly into the ranks | 
of the “purblind architects of theory” who | 
advisedly rejected the palm-leaf idea as the) 
palm-leaf theorists themselves now also appear | 
to do.* J. E. Dove. 


} 
GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. | 


Sim,—A few days ago, during a stay of a few hours in | 
Gloucester, I was naturally desirous of seeing the cathe- 
dral: so accordingly st five p.m., I entered the south 
porch; but found the door was all but closed, and that I 
could not gain admittance in consequence of a piece of | 
wood being placed skilfully by one of the vergers to that | 
establishment (I can y call it anything else). My | 
trying the door soon brought one of those officials (on the | 
watch, I suppose) to my assistance, who, when applied to 
by me for entrance, to walk down the nave—for I thought, 
as at Westminster, Salisbury, and Worcester, one was 
allowed that —- in any cathedral—I learnt to my 
disgust that he was willing to let me enter if I would | 
undergo the punishment of being shown over the building | 
by him, and listen to his traditional lies, wrong dates, and 











* Of the ons rune inscriptions at Maeshowe and | 
Baflin’s Bay, Dr. Chariton says ;—‘‘ It is well known that | 
this cryptic pig of writing is identical in arrangement | 
with that of the Irish Oghams.” May not these cryptic 
or oghamic inscriptions, then, if more ancient than other 
runes, be capable of reflecting some new light on the more | 
obscure Irish and Northumbrian inscriptions ? { 
Dr. Chariton, by the way, Mr. Editor, appears to be one | 
of those eminent Runic scholars who happened to translate | 
simply into the word “tumulus” or “howe” of * Lod. | 
brog,” the Runic characters which another eminent Runic | 
scholar, Professor Rafn, rendered ‘‘ Sorcery hall” of Lod- 
brog, which still involved the meaning of chambered bar- | 
row or howe as well; but even Dr. Chariton, so far from 
considering this barrow to have been exclusively used for 
sepuichral purposes, admits (the very rune from which | 
Professor Rafn translated reudering it possible) that “a 
Norse witch” of the name of Lodbrog “‘ may [at some time 
or other] have uttered her incantations in this gloomy 
cavern,’’—like the Cumean Sibyl, I may add, in her rocky 
cell. And it must be noted that the Lodbroks were “ the 
famous half-fabulous heroes [or demigods] of early Scan- 
dinavian times,” as Dr. Chariton remarks; and that it was 
the belief atleast of the Runic carvers, as expressed by their 
Pm meg that the chambered barrow or pyramid at 
Maeshowe was formerly ‘ erected for Lodbrok ;’’ so that 
in their estimation it was no ordinary ‘‘ tomb,” since it was 
erected for ademigod. That this fact, to a certain extent, 
supports Professor Rafn’s translation, and so far counte- 
nances the use of his rendering of the name “ Sorcery 
hall,”’ in preference to merely “‘tumulus”’ or “‘ howe,” is 
very obvious; and hence, I presume, even Dr. Chariton’s 
supposition, that at one time a witch may have made use 
of it for purposes of sorcery or magic,—such purposes, in 
fact, as those also indicated by the Druidical or Taliesm 
records in an illusion to “the narrow house under the 
tumulus’ where “the god Hu” and the Druidical 
“‘hero”’ or magician lay as ‘‘ bedfellows ;”’ like the siby] 
in oracular entrancement by, and with, her god, upon the 
rocky bed, within her “ gloomy cavern” at Cuma ; or the 
** chosen priestess,” with ‘*t Belus’’ or Baal, on 
the “‘elegant bed”’ of the god or his oracle in the temple 
of the pyramid at Babylon. Such chambers, cells, and 
temples are quite as unlikely to have been mere burial- 
places as any cromlechs are. The sloping rock-bed of the 
¢romiech was no doubt just another mode of ‘‘ consulting 
the oracle’’ in s priest or priestess, laid out in a state of 
entrancement simulative of death, and in this case probably 
exposed to the reverent gaze of the congregation sur- 
rounding the cromlech altar as the centre of devotion. 
I may here also note that it has been remarked by others, 
that of all the hundreds of concentric circled and other 
rock carvings, 80 closely resembling those of the Sorcery 
chambers, scarcely any were sepulchral ; nearly all appear- 
ing to have far more closely related to the Loing (as in 
circles and camps) than to the dead, So much for the 
sepulchral theory of Mr. Du Noyer. These hints are 
not intended for mere physical-fact-gatherers, who cannot 
be expected to see their force or probability.—J, E, D. 


S1z,—Most cordially do I endorse the opinion expressed | 
by your correspondent ‘‘ Metator Leodiensis,” that active | 
and comprehensive steps ought to be taken to *‘ have the 
rofessions of Civil Engineer and Architect recognized by | 
= as are those of law and medicine; and, indeed, 
without making further transcript of his excellent letter, 
I may especially commend to the consideration of ‘all 


| whom it concerns” the concluding paragraphs thereof. | 


Has it ever occurred to your correspoudents on this 
subject that Parliament bas already recognized two im- 
portant points, if not three, leading to the legitimate 
deduction that the evil of pretenders and sham professors 
is at least noticed and admitted; and, therefore, any 
moderate and fair measure for the protection of the really 
qualified man would meet with less of difficulty than if the 
matter had never been recognized at all? Let me make | 
three or four statements and afterwards prove them. 

1. Government has recognized the existence of ‘‘ Sham 
Surveyors” and unqualified pretenders in our profession. 

2. Government also admits that occasionally the sham 
surveyor may, through the stupidity, cupidity, or meanness | 
of the local constituted authorities, by fair means or foul, | 
get hold of an appointment as town surveyor or surveyor | 
to a local Board. | 

3. Government deprecates such s calamity, and pro- | 
vides what we all must admit is a very good and proper 
remedy. Let me prove these various points by reference 
to 10 and 11 Vic., cap. 34, commonly called the Towns | 
Improvement Clauses Act, 1847. 

Sec. 7 provides for the sppointment of a local sur- | 
veyor to take charge of the paving, lighting, draining, | 
and other works carried out in the town. 

Also that the surveyor shall be 
qualified.” 

Also that his “‘ due qualification”’’ shall not be a matter | 
settled by a resolution of the local Board, but his appoint- | 
ment shall be “subject to the approval of one of her 
Majesty's principal Secretaries of State.” 

And I happen to know that this “ + eal by no 
means follows as a matter of course, for having myself 
been elected town surveyor from among fifteen others some 
years ago, my name was duly sent forward ‘“‘for ap- 
proval,” and the reply was to this effect :—‘ Before the 
appointment of Mr. A. B. can be confirmed, his expe- 
rience and fitness for the office must be proved.” And I 
well remember that time and patience had to be «xpended 
before I could “ prove’’ my qualifications sufficiently to 
obtain the official approval. Surely, then, as the way is 
already paved, we have influence enough and wer 
enough to obtain legislative protection similar to that of 
the other professions; and I am fain to believe that hun- 
dreds of your readers, like the very humble one who now 
addresses you, would gladly co-operate with exertion and 
fund to bring about this desirable result. | 
Crm Wavpz. | 


| 
} 
DEODORIZERS. | 
Sir,—I feel sure that the beneficial effects, | 
both as to health and comfort, to be obtained | 
from the use of deodorisers requires only to be) 
known to be more generally adopted in private | 
houses. The trouble of mixing with water, in | 
proper quantities, the ordinary deodorising | 
fluids, and the expense, have no doubt retarded | 
their more general use ; but this does not apply 
to the powders. 

The Local Board of this town (Boston) having 
directed that deodorising powder should be given 
away amongst the poor, I have lately tried 
various kinds, with a view to finding out the 
most effective and economical, and consider the 
two best to be— 

McDongall’s Disinfecting Powder, which costs 
10s. 6d. per cwt. ; 

Dr. Bishop’s Sanitary Powder, which costs 5s. 
per cwt., and is also made up in packets of 1d. 
each and canisters at 6d. each. 

The former is a fine white powder, requires no 
preparation, and is free from poison. 

The latter is a brown powder ; and on account 
of its cheapness, and the convenient form in 
which it is sold, is the one that I have adopted 
for use in the borough. The sixpenny canisters 





“a person duly | 











lof this 


| Externally, 


projected over defendant's arm, and caught the sleeve of 
plaintiff's coat, tearing it so that it was necessary to have 
new sleeve. Plaintiff considered that defendant was 
carrying the plane in a very careless manner. Defendant 
said he carried the plane as safely as he possibly could. 
There was a particular way that he and his fellow-work- 
men carried the tool, and he thought it was plaintiff's 
duty to have avoided it. 

The Sheriff said he was clearly of opinion that plaintiff 
was entitled to recover. It was the duty of workmen 


|earrying tools in the public streets, especially in the 
| City, to take care that no injury was 


ne to passengers. 
Defendant should have a bag for his tools, as carpenters 
had, or he should cover them up so that they might be 
safely conveyed through the public streets. There was 


{no doubt he had not done so in the present case, and 


therefore plaintiff would have a verdict with costs, 








IRELAND. 


Church of the Magdalen Asylum, Leeson-street, 
Dudlin.—In a recent limited competition for the 
best arrangement for laying out the sum of 
1,2001., the bulk of which was a bequest of 
a charitable lady, towards the improvement 
estimable institution, the Messrs. 
Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon were successful. 
in common with the whole in- 
stitution, its present aspect is best described as 
hideous. It is now a considerable number of 
years since it was built. The proposed improve- 
ments comprise an entire new front to the 
church, with a tower and slated spire, a porch, 
and groined vestibule, with organ and females’ 
gallery. The females will be screened from the 
public by an organ, designed to fit in the newly- 
formed semicircular arch, which will open the 
females’ gallery to the church. At this level a 
passage through the tower will serve for com- 
munication with the institution. The style of 
the old building may be termed Classic. The 
new work is Medieval in style, French Gothic 
detail seeming to prevail. Coloured materials 
will be used in bands and arches on the external 
face, red, blue, and yellow bricks being intro- 
duced. The rose window, and the leads of some 
of the windows, will be of Bath stone, executed 
as plate tracery ; the minor arches spring from 
limestone shafts, with carved capitals. Mr. 
Tighe is the builder. 

St. Philip’s, Milltown.—This new church is 
in course of completion on the Temple-road, 
rising district of the “ Palmerston” property, 
and is designed to accommodate 200 worship- 

rs. The general arrangements are simple, 
and in strict accord with the ritual of the 
Anglican Church. They consist of a nave, (0 ft. 
by 23 ft. 6 in.; an apsidal chancel, 19 ft. 6 in. 
by 19 ft. 6 in., of semi-hexagonal form ; a robing- 
room, with adjoining stairs to future organ- 
chamber; with a south porch, for the present 
omitted. A spire-capped tower on the north 
side forms, on the ground-level, the porch, and 
stands isolated from the building, with which 
a cloister vestibule, lighted by shafted arcades, 
connects it. The upper stage of tower, with the 
slated spire, for the present deferred, will form 
the most novel feature of the design, and 
will exceed 100 ft. in height. The bell- 


chamber with arched, cusped, and shafted 
openings on the four faces, is filled with stout 
slate-shaped louvres. The quoins at this stage 
will be shafted, with caps and bases to match. 
Here, also, bands and arches of varied materials 
will be introduced, formed of materials of the 








locality. The slated spire, of moderate pitch, 
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will be relieved by cut stone lucarnes, pierced, | north wall of the chancel was taken down and | 


cusped, and decorated with crockets and other| has been rebuilt, at 

th 
such cut-stoneornament characteristicof thestyle, | rector, the Rev. T. - egy aod — 
which is Early French Gothic. Portland stone is | has been raised about two feet, and the chancel 


used for all external carved work, tympana of | walls have also been raised under the roof. The | 


doorways, capitals to shafts at doors and arcades, | moulding and the arches i 

&c. A bold arch, with shafted and carved corbels, | with Bath stone. manag Bg —_ 
together with a low ritual screen in Caen stone, | round the church. Interiorly the old organ loft 
separates the chancel from nave, frum which it | has been taken down, and the tower arch vais 
is reached by six steps; another step and foot-|The organ gallery has been removed, and the 
pace ascending to the altar. A Caen stone| tower arch, which was previously blocked up 
carved pulpit will occupy the north pier of the| with boards and plaster, has been restored 
chancel-arch, and a carved oak lectern the south. | The old seats have been replaced with oak seats, 
At the entrance, in a suitable position, will stand|the ends of which are carved. The whole 
a Caen stone font. Except at the west end, | pulpit is carved, and the work has been done by 
where there are three lancets, with piercings| Mr. Barfield, of Leicester. The stalls in the 
over, the church will be lighted, both in nave | chancel are of oak, and are also carved. The 
and chancel, by single lights, with point-arched | east window has been improved and raised two 
heads. The roof will be formed of open stained red | feet. The windows have been filled with stained 
pine timbers of hammer-beam construction, with | glass to the memory of the founder of the Han- 
arched principals and spandrels pierced, spring-| bury charity. The window has four lights 
ing from moulded corbels. The benches will be | which have been filled with stained glass by 
open, with substantial cut ends. Externally,the| Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of Covent 
materials used are granite, limestone, black calp, | Garden, according to the instruction of the 
and Portland stone. Ornamental iron cresting | founder, and consists of a painting of our 
and crosslet will terminate the hip and ridge of Saviour. In one of the lights is the Crucifixion, 

| 








chancel. The cost is about 2,0001. The archi-| and the other subjects are, the A in the Gar- 
tect is Mr. Thomas Drew, known in connexion | den, the Soldiers reviling Chin the Retomb. 
with Mr. W. G. Murray, of Dublin. The builder! ment, and the Resurrection. The tracing is 
is Mr. Walter Doolin. A large store, for the filled with angels. The floor of the chancel is 
purpose of the provision trade, is being erected | of coloured tiles, from the works of Mr. Whet- 
in Tomb-street, for Messrs. Sinclair, of the same | stone, of Coalville. The floor of the church is of 
town, from designs and under superintendence | stone, with a border of tiles. The whitewash 
of the same architects. The facing is of red| and plaster have been removed from the walls, 





the walls, two windows were found walled up on 
the north side, and a small leper’s (?) window 
and priest’s door on the south side; these have 
been opened ont and restored. The chancel has 
been repaved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, and 
reseated with oak benches having carved poppy- 
heads. A new desk, lectern, and pulpit of oak 
have been placed under the chancel arch. The 
plaster and paint have been entirely removed 
from the walis and piers of the nave and aisles, 
and all the joints of the stonework pointed. An 
organ gallery which blocked up the tower arch 
has been removed, and the organ placed against 
the wall of the north aisle. The church has 
been re-roofed, the new roof following the pitch 
indicated by the weather moulding on the tower. 
The angle at the vertex is 90°. The old pews 
have been replaced by oak benches. Memorial 
glass by Messrs. O’Connor, of London, has been 
placed in three windows of the chancel, and in 
the west window of thetower. The east window 
is in three lights, the centre of which is occu- 
pied by the “ Ascension,” the “ Annunciation ” 
and “‘ Resurrection ” filling the side lights. Two 
windows on the south side are filled with 
illustrations of the life of our Lord. The tower 
window has three lights, which are filled with 
some of the prominent miracles of healing 
recorded in the New Testament. All the other 
windows are filled with tinted cathedral glass. 
The warming apparatus is by Messrs. Haden & 
Sons, of Trowbridge. The other works have 
been done by local workmen under the direction 





of Mr. E. Wyndham Tarn, architect, of Mecklen- 


brick, with black bricks and bands, archivolts, and the stone pointed with dark riortar. The | burgh-square. 


and cornices, and the cost will be about 4,000/.| pillars, too, have been cleared and repaired. | 
‘ | The contractors were Messrs. J. Stanyon & Son, | 
Miscellanea.—A numberof coast-guard stations Market Harborough, and Mr. Ward, of Leicester. | 


The contractors are Messrs. Lowry & Son. 


are being, or about to be, erected, in Castle- | Messrs. Norman & Underwood were the plumbers, 
townsend, Rachley, Dooron, Black Sod Bay, and and Mr. Barfield, the carver employed. The 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Parkgate——The foundation-stone of a new 


a few other places, with an average accommoda- | restorations were carried out under the superin- | chapel and school in connexion with the United 


tion for one officer and five men, with boat-| tendance of Messrs. Goddard & Son, of Leicester. 
house, watch-tower, and stores, and at an average Mr. Clifton was clerk of the works. 


Methodist Free Charch, has been laid at Parkgate, 
near Rotherham. Accommodation is provided 


cost of 1,0001. each. Also a constabulary bar-| Danbuwry.—The restoration of the village in the chapel for 921 adults and children. The 


rack at Maam, in the county Galway, from | 


church is now in progress, the first stone of the contracts amount to 2,124/. 17s. Messrs. Black- 


designs and under superintendence of the archi- new works having been laid. The restorations, moor & Withers, of Rotherham, are the archi- 
tect to the Board of Public Works in Ireland. | which are from designs by Mr. Scott, are being tects. Messrs. Askew, Brothers, Parkgate, are 
carried out by Mr. Saunders, builder, Maldon, the builders. 


}and will cost about 2,600. It is intended, we 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Worcester.—The Presbyterian Church called 


| understand, to erect a new and much enlarged Christchurch has been opened for public worship. 
south aisle, and to entirely re-pew the church The plans were prepared by Mr. George Bidlake, 
| and restore the interior of the fabric, as also to of Wolverhampton. The work has been executed 


Crosby Garrett (Westmorland).—Extensive re- | build a new porch, restore the exterior of the by Messrs. Wood; and the carvings on the 


pairs and alterations have been done at the tower,and renew the stone work of the windows, ‘lantern of the tower and the front of the build- 
parish church : these have been going on for the With other exterior improvements. Mr. Chap-'| ing by Mr. Forsyth. The woodwork in the in- 
last two years. Part of the building is Old Nor- | ple is clerk of the works. ‘terior is of the same character as the exterior 
man. The north aisle, north wall, and east and) Northwich.—St. Wilfred’s new church and! work. A hot-air heating aparatus has been 
west gables, have been taken down and rebuilt.' presbytery, Northwich, have been opened for | built at the rear, and the lighting is effected by 





The north aisle has been improved by the intro- 
duction of five new Norman windows. Nearly 
the whole church has been re-seated, and a new 
pulpit and reading-desk put in. The mason 
work, plastering, &c. was done by Messrs. James 
Irving & Sons, of Soulby, and the joiners’ work 
by Mr. Wm. Abrahams, of Soulby. The plans 
were made gratuitously by Mr. Edward Johnson, 
of Liverpool, and carried out under his direction. 


Four of the windows are of stained glass, and | There is no break in the roof between the nave | 


were supplied by Messrs. Forrest & Co., of Liver- 
pool; and Mr. W. C. Newby, brother of the late 
rector, gave a window in memory of his brother. 
The subject is, John preaching in the wilder- 
ness—“ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” This 
window was supplied by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Maidenhead.—The district church of St. Luke 
has been consecrated, The edifice is incomplete 
in appearance. It now consists of chancel, 
nave, north and south aisles, vestry, and organ- 
chamber. The tower and part of the nave still 
remain to be built, and several capitals are as 
yet uncarved. The church is at present capable 
of accommodating 400 persons. It is built in 
the Early English style, the material being free- 
stone, from Charlbury, Oxfordshire. The dress- 
ing is of box ground Bath stone for the external 
work, and Corsham Down stone for the interior. 
The cost has been 3,5001., of which about 
2,9001. were raised, leaving a debt of 6001. The 
architect was Mr. G. R. Clarke, of London; the 
builder Mr. Griffiths, of Worcester. The pulpit 
was given by the architect, and the font by the 
builder. 

Church Langton.—The church here has been 
restored and reopened for Divine service. Ex- 
teriorly, on the south side, the walls have been 
restored, all the decayed stone taken out and 
replaced, and the whole has been pointed. On 
the north side a large buttress has been removed, 


public worship. The site is one of the highest a series of pendants from the roof, and two-light 


parts of Northwich. The church consists of 
‘nave and aisles, a chancel, side chapel—at 
| present used for choir—north and south porches, 
'and sacristy; the latter connected by a passage 
| with the entrance hall of the presbytery. The 
| interior of the church has an absence of stone 
| arches and pillars, their places being filled by 
| wooden ones, framed and braced with the root. 


'and the chancel. The divisions between the 


‘chancel and nave are defined by a bell 
‘turret. Moulded bricks are used for the cor- | 
nices, door and window jambs, and have string | 
courses worked in them. The contract for the lingham, are the contractors. 
church was 1,3001. This included benches for | 
upwards of 400 persons. The contract for the | almost entirely rebuilt, and materially improved 


house was 250l., including outbuildings. The/ 


entire contract was 1,545/., and this provided | 
for boundary walling, gates and posts, drain- | 
age, &c. The contractors for the entire work 
were Messrs. Leicester & Drinkwater, builders, | 
Northwich. The works have been carried out 
from the designs, and under the superintendence, , 
of Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, Liverpool. 
Thornton, Pickering.—The parish church of 


Gothic; but having been allowed to fall into a 
very dilapidated condition, a thorough repair and 
restoration became necessary. This _— was 
begun in the earl of last year, and has just 
been completed. The walls of the chancel being 
in a dangerous condition from the excavation 
of graves close to the footings, it was found 
necessary to rebuild them on new concrete 
foundations ; and a vestry, with vault below for 


this village (one of the twenty-eight bearing the 
game name in various parts of the kingdom) is a | 
good example of the Late Decorated style of| 


| branches under the gallery. The entire cost of 
' the church, including the site, is 5,000I. 

| Leiston (Svffolk).—The chief stone of a new 
' Congregational chapel has been laid here. The new 
' edifice will be built of red brick, the front being 
| of white brick and ornamented with stone dress- 


‘ings. The length will be 50 ft. and the width 
' 29 ft., and there will be a vestry in the rear. 


Accommodation will be provided for upwards of 
300. The contract is for 5171., and including 
the price of the site the total cost will be about 
6501. Mr. A. O. Chambers, of Lowestoft, is the 
architect ; and Messrs. Mallows & Son, of Fram- 


Leicester. — Friar-lane Chapel, after being 


and enlarged, has been re-opened for divine ser- 
vice. The general plan of the building forms a 
parallelogram 66 ft. long, and 50 ft. wide, inside 
measure, the height of the centre ceiling being 
35 ft. The front to Friar-lane has two angle 
towers, containing the entrances and staircases. 
The east tower is square, and is carried up three 


| stories, and is furnished with an ornamental 


parapet, angle pinnacles, and a spire, altogether 
80 ft. in height. The west tower is octagonal in 
form, and is surmounted with a smaller spire. 
The front is pierced with four windows below 
and three windows above the galleries, the centre 
window being a four-light window of stone. 
The whole of the front is executed as much as 
possible in ornamental brickwork, with brick 
bands, cornices, and variegated arches ; the black, 
red, and white bricks and stone, producing a 
variety in effect. The interior is divided into 
nave and aisles, with rows of iron pillars, which 
have highly ornamented capitals, formed with 
leaves and flowers of copper gilt. The galleries 








heating apparatus, was added on the north side. 
Much of the old stone crumbled to pieces on 
being removed, but all that was sound has been 
worked in again, and the inside has been formed 





a new vestry has been made, and an organ re- 
cess built the same height as the chancel. The 


of dressed stone. On removing the plaster from 


occupy the aisles, and there is a deep gallery 
fronting the pulpit and a small organ-gallery 
behind the same. Over the organ-gallery is a 
large elliptical arch, supported by pilasters with 
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decorated capitals. Underneath the communion 
is the bapistery, which has two flights of broad 
steps of York stone. The sides are lined with 
white Dutch tiles, and the floor is composed of 
variegated tiles. The size of the baptistery is 
17 ft. by 6 ft. The sittings, generally, are open 
seats with moulded bench-ends; and al! the 
interior woodwork throughout is stained and 
varnished. The windows are glazed with 
ground glass, and the tracery heads of same are 
filled with stained glass of a simple character. 
The schools at the back are being re-floored, 








door, &c., will be of Ancaster or Bath stone. The 
apse or chancel will be laid with ,Minton’s orna- 
mental tiles, and there will be a paved walk of 
similar tiles from the west door up the centre of 
the chapel. The ceiling ie to be of stained 
boarding with moulded ribs and cornice in the 
angles. The builder is Mr. James Leggett, and 
the stonernason Mr. John Stanley. 

Northwich, Cheshire. — The site of St. Wil- 
fred’s church is one of the highest parts of 
Northwich, and is nearly a square; on the north 
side of which is Witton-street; on the south side 


painted, and decorated. The whole has under- | lies the church; and on the east the presbytery, 
gone complete restoration. The cost of the | stretching from the church to the street, form- 
building may be placed at something over | ing the shape of the letter |. The church con- 
2,0001., being about 2/. per sitting. The accom- | sists of nave and aisles, a chancel, side chapel 
modation is for 1,000 persons, including 80/ (at present used for choir), north and south 


children. The contractor for the whole of the | porches, and sacristy ; the latter connected by a | 
works was Mr. John Flude, of Leicester. Sub- | passage with the entrance-hall of the presby- | 
conutractors—Mr. West, the woodwork ; Mr. Shaw, | tery. The presbytery has been designed for the | 
the plastering; Mr. Hill, the plumbing and | occupation of one priest. The place of stone | 


glazing ; Messrs. S. Wright & Sons, the iron-| arches and pillars inside is filled by wooden 
work; Messrs. Nicholson & Goffey, the stone- | ones framed and braced with the roof. There 
work. The clerk of the works was Mr. Thomas | is no break in the roof between nave and chan- 
Carter, of Leicester; and the architect, Mr. R.| cel. The divisions between the chancel and 
Duffat Smith, of Manchester. ‘nave are defined by a bell turret. Moulded 
Sevenoaks.—The new Congregational church | bricks are used for the cornices and door and win- 
at Sevenoaks has been opened for divine service. | dow jambs. The contract for the church was 
It is situated at St. John’s-hill, at the entrance /1,3001. This inclnded sacristy, vestment press, 
to the National Freehold Land Society’s estate. | altar railings, confessional, and benches for up- 
The style is Gothic, and the materials Kentish wards of 400 people, all made very strongly and 
rag stone, with Bath stone dressings. The tower finished well. The contract for the house was 
is 62 ft. 6 in., and the spire is 67 ft. 6 in. in height ; | 2501. including outbuildings. The entire accom- 
the former terminates with a moulded cornice modation of the church is for upwards of 600 
and quatrefoil tracery in Bath stone, andthe spire people, a few more than 400 of whom can be 
is turned from the square to an octagon by four | seated. The altar is a wooden one, decorated 
angled weatherings. There are also two diaper | from designs by the architect. The contractors 
bands of Bath stone in the spire, and it finishes for the entire work were Messrs. Leicester & 
with 12 ft. of Bath stone, and a vane surmounts Drinkwater, Northwich. Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
the whole. The interior of the main building Liverpool, was the architect. 
contains 500 sittings and two vestries. There | 
are no galleries at present. The seats are open, | 
of stained deal, and varnished, and the timbers! 
of the roof, which are all shown, are all stained ny 7 a e 
and varnished, and the ceiling is tinted with BCHOOL.BUILDING SEWS. 
French grey. The roof is supported by eight! Green Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill.—The church 
iron columns, resting on stone. In the apse schools in connexion with the chapel of ease to 
there is a wheel window of stained glass, the cost Harrow Church, now erecting at this place, are 
of which was borne by the Rev. A. B. Atten- | about to be considerably enlarged in conformity 
borough. The builder was Mr. Thomas Potter, with the existing design. Mr. Bassett Keeling 
and the contract price was 2,500/. ; but the total | is the architect employed, and the works wil! be 
expenses, including cost of site, architect’s fees, | carried out by Messrs. Dove, Brothers. = 
&c., will be about 3,2001. The building is from| Margate-—A new school-room for infants has 
designs by Mr. Tarring, of London, architect. been commenced as an addition to the St. 
| John’s Schools, Margate. The building will 
| conform in style and finish with the present, and 
| will contain space for 150 children, with a gallery 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING | in a TeCess at one end. The walls will be of 
NEWS. Kentish rag, with Corsham Down dressings ; the 
| roof an open queen-post frame, and the timbers 
Epsom.—St. Joseph’s new chapel here has! chamfered, stopped, and polished. The ceiling 
been opened for divine service. The building is | will be on the top of the collar-beam, with per- 
Gothic, after the designs of Mr. Gilbert R. | forated zinc panels opening into the space above, 
Blount, executed in local red brick, with Box through which a current of air will circulate 
stone dressings and bands of black bricks, erected | from apertures in the gables at each end. In ad- 
by Mr. Sylvester Hooker, of Ewell. The nave dition to these openings for the escape of heated 








is 50 ft. by 20 ft. inside, and the walls 13 ft. to| air, a supply of pure air from without will be | 


the plate, with an open timbered roof, covered | admitted through metal pipes built into the 


with tongued boarding and plain tiles, and 
capable of holding nearly 120 persons. The 
cost, including the sacristy, 21 ft. 6 in. by § ft., 
was 7891., but this did not include the altar, 
rails, benches, gas-fittings, &. The benches are 
open, of plain varnished deal ; the altar is raised 
on a dais of three steps, painted, with gold 
mouldings and cross in centre. The building is 
50 constructed that, when the increase of the 
congregation shall require it, it can be nearly 
doubled at no considerable outlay. 
Yarmouth.—The foundation-stone of a mor- 
tuary chapel has been laid here in the Roman 
Catholic burying-ground, which is situated 
upon Caister-road, about a mile and a half 
distant from Yarmonth. The chapel has been 
designed by Mr. Bottle, of this town, architect. 
It will be 33 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, and its 
height, including the bell turret over the west 
gable, will be about 35 ft. The plan is rec- 
tangular, with a semi-circular or apsidal termi- 
nation at the east end, and will be entered by a 
doorway from the west end. There are to be 
two single-light windows on each side, whil 
above the doorway in the west gable will be s 
two-light window with quatrefoil tracery and u 
niche for the reception of a sculptured figure. 
The apse will be provided with three narrow 
lancet windows. The style will be Early Geo- 
metrical. The walls of the building will be facec 
with the split flintwork so commun in the old 
churches of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Kent, and th 
stonework of the windows, quoins, entrance- 








walls at the back of the fireplaces, opening both | 
outside and within the building. By the manner | 


in which these are intended to be constructed, 
the air passing through them will be moderately 
warmed in winter time ; and at all seasons, will 
cause no unpleasant draughts. The cost of the 
whole will be 395l.; and the works will be 
carried out from the designs and under the 
direction of Mr. G. Wheeler, architect, by Mr. R. 
Sayer, of Margate, as contractor. 

Shouldham, Norfolk.—The new national school 
here has just been completed and opened. It is 
46 ft. long, and 18 ft. wide, with two porches on 
the eastern side, 7 ft. square. The room is 
designed to accommodate eighty-four children, 
as a mixed school, with the necessary offices, 
The school is lighted by two two-light windows, 
on its eastern side, having dormer gables to 
same; the south and north gables by three- 
light windows, all having tracery in their heads, 
and constucted in Casterton stone. The walls 
are built of yellow brick, externally and inter. 
nally, with red Swaffham bands. The roof is 
framed with collars and braces to principals, the 
intermediate space being ceiled, and the whole 
woodwork stained and varnished. A bell is hung 
in a small niche, in the south gable, and all 


windows are furnished with ventilators. The | 


architect was Mr. Withers; and the builder, Mr. 
Clare, of Watlington. The total cost, including 
the small site is about 5001. 

Dallington (Northampton).—National schools 
in connexion with the Church of England have 


recently been opened here. The plan comprises 
boys’ and girls’ rooms, calculated to hold 160 
children, and a class-room, together with lobbies, 
lavatories, &c. The building is erected with red 
brick, with bands of black brick exteriorly. The 
internal walls are lined with the same material, 
but with white bands. The roofs are covered 
with tiles blue and red, the bell turret being 
over the archway dividing the two school-rooms, 
The building has been licensed for divine service 
until the committee are enabled to obtain fands 
to erect a new church, a site for which has been 
given by the Rev. W. Thornton, who presented 
the site for schools, and also subscribed largely 
to the building fund. The buildings, including 
fittings, boundary-walls, &c., has been about 
8001. The schools have been erected from a 
design furnished by Mr. R. Wheeler, of Brenchley, 
Kent, architect, by Mr. Roberts, builder, Weedon. 

Jarrow.—The foundation-stone of new Wes- 
leyan schools has been laid at Jarrow, by Mr. 
| Solomon Mease, of North Shields. 








STAINED GLASS. 


All Saints, Kingston.—A stained-glass window 
has been placed at the west end of the north aisle 
of this church. The subject is the Resurrection of 
our Lord. The centre shows thie Angel, while 
the two side compartments represent the three 
Maries. The tracery is filled with emblems of 
‘the Resurrection, angelic and floral. The window 

is the gift of Mrs. Parnell (daughter of the late 
Mr. W. Carter, of Kingston). The glass was 
executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud,of London. 
The stone work was executed by Mr. Trigg, of 
this town. 

| Jllingworth Church, Yorkshire. — A stained 
| glass window, by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, has 
just been put up on the south side of this church. 
The subject is—* Christ blessing little chil- 
dren.” It harmonises with the east window, by 
the same artists, which was erected in the 
autumn of last year, at the cost of the Holds- 
worth family. The new window is the gift of 
Col. Akroyd, M.P. for Halifax. 

Lincoln Cathedral.—The memorial window to 
the late Professor Boole has been placed in the 
nave of the cathedral. It contains three sub- 
jects on a mosaic ground, the three panels being 
united by two smaller circular medallions, each 
with a figure representing “ Study ” and “ Pious 
Devotion,’—a key, as it were, to the others. 
The upper subject represents the parable of the 
Talents ; the next, Christ with the Doctors in 
the Temple ; and the third, the Infant Samael 
receiving a Message from the Lord for Eli. In 
the upper part of this panel are two circles, 
shadowing forth the future events. In one 
Samuel tells his oracular experience to Eli, and 
the other represents the fall of the ark, and the 
death of Eli's sons. The glass is of the kind 
known as Winston’s antique. The artists were 
Mesers. Ward & Hughes, London. 

Gainford Church, Durham. — A memorial 
window has lately been erected in Gainford 
Church. The subject, taken from the life of our 
Saviour, represents an angel ascending to the 
heavenly mansion with an infant in its arms; & 
scroll being unfolded beneath with the words 
| written thereon, “Of such is the kingdom of 
'God.” Ina vesica piscis is the Paschal Lamb, 

or Agnus Dei. The artist is Mr. Wailes, of New- 

icastle-on-Tyne. On a highly-polished brass 
i tablet, also by Wailes, and placed within the 
| splay of the window, is the following inscription, 
richly embellished, “To the glory of God, and in 
|memory of Robert William Joseph Edleston, 
| born October xxxi. 1865, died April iv. 1866, son 
|of Joseph Edleston, LL.D., Viear of this Parish, 
and Harriet Sephia his wife, this window was 
erected by his godfather, William Wellington 
Waterloo Humbley, LL.D.” 





Hooks LHeceibed, 


| Plan of Sanitary Improvements of the City of 
Edinburgh. By Messrs. Cousin & Less&Ls, 
Architects. 
Mr. Cousin, the Edinburgh City architect, and 
Mr. Lessels, have here greatly extended and im- 
proved the Lord Provost’s plan, on which theirs 
is based, for the consideration of the Lord Pro- 
vost’s committee. The architects, while they 
state that the revised plan has, in all its parts, 
been the subject of personal scrutiny on the 
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spot, acknowledge their having, in some in- 
stances, adopted hints from previous inquirers, 
particularly the council of the Architectural 
Institute of Scotland, whose suggestion as to 
opening up the thoroughfare between Nicolson. 
square and Charles-street has been adopted. 
The Lord Provost, they add, has also given 
valuable hints, and has been all along in per- 
sonal communication with the architects. As 
finally made up, too, the plam has received the 
approval of the sub-committee of the Lord Pro- 
vost’s committee. 

The architects are of opinion that, whatever 
be the expense, less than what they have sug- 
gested in the way of change would not effect the 
great sanitary object in view. They coincide with 
the Lord Provost’s opinion that the alterations 
should be gradually carried out, beginning with 
those parts between New-street and Leith Wynd, 
where the population is least dense ; thus open- 
ing the ground for building operations previous 
to dispossessing families in other quarters. 

The probable cost of the whole property 
embraced in the several improvements in the 
plan is estimated at 306,9951., and the balance 
to be provided by assessment, 195,9231. The 
total number of families to be dispossessed from 
beginning to end would be 3,257; and new 
accommodation would be provided for 2,500 to 
3,000 families. 





The Management of Steel. By Georce Epxr, of 
Woolwich Arsenal. Fourth edition, revised | 
and enlarged. London: Tweedie, Strand. | 

TuIs very usefal treatise relates to the manu- 

facture of iron and steel, the choosing of steel 

for tools, forging iron and steel, annealing cast 





order, and the present one, which makes its] Tue New Prince or Wates’s THEATRE 
timely appearance just’ when archweology in| LivExPooL.—This new theatre will be opened on 
Sussex is in the ascendant, is quite up to the | the 15th October. It stands opposite St. George’s 
mark, Amongst the papers here given are the | Hall, facing one of the widest and most crowded 
following :—“ On the Early Traditions of Bosham, | thoroughfares in the town. It is the property 
and the Discovery of the Stone Coffin of a| of a Limited Liability Company. The architect 
Daughter of Canute,” by the Rev. H. Mitchell ; | is Mr. Salomons, of Manchester, who is said to 
“On Sussex Iron-works and Iron-masters,” by | have studied and improved upon the best points 
Mr. M. A. Lower; “On Hardam Priory,” by Mr. | of the principal theatres and opera houses, both 
Gordon Hills; “On Sussex Castles,” by Mr. | in this country and on the Continent. 
W. D. Cooper and Mr. Lower; “On a Kitchen *, : 
Midden at Newhaven,” le; Ma, 2. A. Lowers THE STRIKE IN Norra StaFFORDSHIRE. — A 
and there are various others, together with some pueting of the Master Builders Association has 
notes and queries. The paper on Bosham is a at Hanley. A letter forwarded by 
especially interesting, and is illustrated with | “@" Ly24™. of Stoke, architect, in which that 
good engravings of the chancel-arch, the gentleman expressed his belief that the opera- 
tower wall, and the coffined remains of, s0- tives out on strike would now be willing for the 
called, Canute’s daughter. The volume contains a ene -te-Se rane meme penne 
several other engraved Maliestionn tion for settlement, was submitted to the meet- 
ing, and considered. As it was not an emana- 
tion from the operatives officially, it was thought 
The Art of Illuminating as practised in Europe wen sat to — it; bat = proposal from 
from the Karliest Times. Illustrated by Bor- the operatives would be considered. 
ders, Letters, &c. By W.R.Tymms. With an| Ozone.—Mr. Danbeny, F.R.3., read a paper 
Essay and Instructions by M. D. Wyatt, Archi- | at Nuttingbam “On Ozone.” He considered the 
tect. London: Day & Son, Limited. | amount of ozone present in the atmosphere to be 
Tus, if we are not mistaken, is a smaller sized | Pendent on the direction of the wind. He 














| edition of a book which has been already noticed 


then proceeded to show that the ozone present 
|in the air was derived partly at least from plants, 
the green parts of which generated ozone when 
they emitted nascent oxygen. It was shown 


and commended in our pages. The illustrations | 
are accurately reduced to a corresponding size. | 
Letters of all periods are given. By lessening 
the size and cost,the publishers have placed a | thes sa 8 i 4 ar fs by ar oe Me 
very useful book within the reach of a larger | Sep Oy Henn or Pee, Shee Hae 


number of persons to whom it will be valuable. | ‘* ecemed to be fairly presamable that plants are 
appointed agents not only for restoring to the 


air the oxygen which animals consume, but also 
for generating ozone to remove those noxious 








iron and steel, hardening and tempering of cast | 
iron and steel, expansion and contraction of 


VARIORUM. | efuvia which arise from animal life and death. 
Messis. Grorce Suir & Co., of Glasgow,; Tue Evictions 1s Horgorn.—Another public 


steel, shrinking of iron and steel, and the case- have issued a trade book (they are metal- meeting has been held in Bleeding Heart-yard, 
hardening of wrought iron ; also the toughening | workers and sanitary engineers), which must! Holborn, to protest against the system of whole- 
of mild cast steel for guns, shot, railway bars, | have cost many hundreds of pounds. It is of! sale evictions consequent upon the progress of 
&c. There is one point which will remain to be | quarto size, and contains drawings, many of the Holborn Valley improvements. Mr. W. 
treated of in any new edition which may here- jthem very good, of all sorts of fittings | Osborne occupied the chair, and the meeting, as 
after be published,—that is, steel-making by gas,|and metal work. Some of the designs for before, was attended by a large number of the 
which is now in practice at Birmingham, with monuments, by the way, are but indifferent. | people, male and female, of the neighbourhood. 


Siemen’s regenerative furnace. 





Fire Prevention and Fire Extinction. By James 
Braipwoop. Including Fire-proof Structures, 
&c., &c.: with Memoir and Illustrations. 
London : Bell & Daldy, Fleet-street. 1866. 

Tue late Mr. Braidwood’s experience on the sub- 

ject of fires has here been rearranged and 

republished, with a memoir of the late able head 


Accompanied by a price-list, the bonk will be} yr. Hughes moved a resolution to the effect that 
found very useful. “The Little Scholar’s | the meeting was of opinion that it was the duty 
First Step in the German Language,” and “ The | of Government to appoint a royal commission to 
| Little Scholar’s First Step in German Reading,” | inquire into the best means of providing dwell. 
both by Mrs. Falck Lebahn (published by Lock. | ings for the poor of the metropolis who were 
| wood & Co.), are two excellent little books. turned out of their homes by the progress of 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip goes on capitally. | public improvements, and that a petition to both 
|In the last number, a very good one, mention is | Houses of Parliament be prepared with that 
'made of the establishment of a club,—‘‘ Our fobject, and forwarded to Mr. Torrens, M.P., for 
Club,” — for amateur microscopists. The club | presentation. The resolution was agreed to. 








of the London Fire Brigade. It is to be regretted | now meets in the Library of University College. | yr. Mayhew moved a vote of thanks to the 
that his sudden death prevented him from pre- | press for its advocacy of the movement, which 
paring a complete record of his long and varied | . a was carried by acclamation. It is unjust that 








London experience, but various reports and other | 
sources have here been made use of, and his| 
more matured experience made available in the 
omission or modification of previous materials, 
and the whole arranged in a systematic form. 
We may quote some remarks in Mr. Braidwood’s 
own words on fire-proof buildings from p. 57 :— 


‘With regard to the subjeet of fire-proof dwelling- 
houses of average size, I consider that such houses when 
built of brick or stone, with party-walls carried through 
the roof, the partitions of brick, the stairs of slate or stone, 
the joists of wrought-iron filled in with concrete, and the 
whole well plastered, are practically fire-proof, because, 
as stated at the opening of this chapter, there is no 
probability that the furniture and flooring in any one room 
would aie fire enough to communicate to another. The 
safest manner of heating such houses is with open fire- 
places, the hearths not being laid upon timber. Stone 
staircases, when much heated, will fracture from cold 
water coming suddenly in contact with them; but in a 
dwelling-house built as deseribed above, there is very little 
chance of such a circumstance endangering human life : 
even with wooden steps carried upon brick walls, and 
rendered incombustible by a ceiling of an inch and a 
quarter of good hair mortar and well pugged, all the puar- 
poses of safety to human life would be attained. 

There is a particular description of floor, which, 
although not altogether fire-proof, is certainly (at least so 
far as I can judge) almost —— so for dwelling- 
houses. It is composed oe of plank two and a-half or 
three inches thick, so closely joined, and so nicely fitted 
to the walls, as to be completely air-tight. Its thickness 
and its property of being air-tight will be easily observed 
to be its only causes of safety, Although the apartment 
be on fire, yet the time required to burn through the 
floor above or below, will be so great, that the property 
may be removed from the other floors, or, more probably, 
if the means of extinguishing fire be at hand, it may be 
subdued before it can spread to any other compartment. 
The doors must of course be made in proportion, and the 
partitions of brick or stone.” 





Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the 
History and Antiquities of the Cownty. Pub- 
lished by the Sussex Archwological Society. 
Vol. xviii. (vol. vi. of second series). George 
P. Bacon, Lewes. 1866. 

THE volumes of the Sussex Archwological 

Society are superior to many others of a similar; 


. these poor people should be thrust out of house 
jal iscellanen. and home without the slightest compensa- 
6x: —_— tion, while those better able to suffer such 

CamBRIAN ARCHZOLOGIGAL SocteTy: MEETING | evictions receive all due compensation. 
at MacHYNLLETH.—The twentieth annual meet- | 


| ing of the members of this association was 
; commenced at Machynileth. The opening meet- 
| ing took place in the evening, under the presi- 
| dency of Professor Babbington. The chairman 
| opened the proceedings with an address, after 
which the secretary read the report, and the 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Paghe, F.R.C.S., 
and the Rev. R. W. Mason. A paper on “ British 
Encampments” was then read by Mr. Graham 
Williams, and, the proceedings of the next day 
having been announced, the meeting terminated. 
On Tuesday, excursions were made to Towyn 
Church, Cadfan Stone, Craig Aderyn, Entrenched 
Camp and Watch Tower, Llanaber, Dyffryn, 
Cromlechs, and Harlech Castle. 


Tur Lonpon Water Suriiy.—Interest is being 
excited in the Mid-Wales districts, owing to the 
proposal of Mr. Hamiiton Fulton, the engineer, 
to supply London with water from the sources 
of the river Wye, in the neighbourhood of Plyn- 
lymon. Meetings have been held, and it is said 


ArtiriciaL DiamMonps AND UNBREAKABLE 
| Grass.—Our notes on the possible production of 
| diamonds appear to have excited some interest, 
from the various quotations and allusions made 
'by our contemporaries. Parisian ladies, too, 
are said to be on the qui vive on this sub- 
ject. The Lincolnshire Chronicle, while in- 
forming its readers of what we have said 
as to it, suggests “the production of a 
glass which shall be fusible, colourless, but 
capable of colour, but when cold as unbreak- 
able as sapphire.” That, he adds, would be 
almost an invaluable contribution to architects’ 
resources. The object in view, however, is not 
very clearly stated. He considers it practical, 
by which, we suppose, he means practicable,— 
more so, he thinks, than artificial diamonds ; but 
artificial diamonds are not only practicable, or 
practical, but have actually been produced, and 
therefure cannot be said to be impracticable : all 
we require is larger ones than those already got. 


The aucient sages stated that they, too, produced 


measure has the support of the landowners | diamonds, and could produce them a any ose 
ror others interested i the locality. The navi-| and with the utmost ease. As for a 
gation of the Wye is considered to be of little im- | glass, why not revert at once to —_ i < — 
portance, comparatively speaking, to that of the product of the old sages, name y» aac 
Severn and the Thames, and therefore, it is| glass. They state, quite as sgt Aa ; a ae 
urged, the abstraction of the necessary quantity | could, and did, “ make glass = r a - 
of water from the upper portions of the Wye/| we question whether the unbre = wt a _— 
would hardly be appreciable. Mr. Fulton’s in- | one whit more practicable than malle “ys om 
tended area of water-shed of 180,000 acres is at | Already, however, there is, it — pow “< 
present almost a total waste, and free from re- | lent for either in one of the forms ©: ; eu 
fuse of lead-mine workings, with an available; lar proteus parkesine, —— : io. a 
rainfall of 60 in. per annum. The Crown and collodion, which is said to ay a at wm 
Sir W. W. Wynne are said to be the principal glass, and tough so as rer ge Ae apie 
owners. The estimate made by Mr. Fulton ex- | glass. Doubtless it could be tin 
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ceeds 7,000,0001. lucent colour. 
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THe Ricut WomAN IN THE Ricat Piace.— 
The foundation-stone of a new fish-market has 
been laid in Sunderland by Peggy Potts, a 
popular fishwife, who was well supported on the 
occasion. 


Tur Orp Market- anp Town-Hatis.—Sir: 
This class of building is common to all countries ; 
and it is interesting to notice how the different 
municipal wants and climates change 
character of the buildings in different countries. 
It should be remarked that in England the 
lower part is usually open under arches, to serve 
as a market in bad weather. The town-halls 


built in the last century and in the beginning of 


this, in country towns, still retain this feature. 
The Town-hall, Shrewsbury, was (may stand 
still) a good example. Evesham, also, and the 
older half-timbered market-houses of Hereford- 
shire, are very remarkable, being built on a series 
of posts.—A. M. N. Z. 


Tue Future or Inpia.—The following passage 
occurs in a recent article in the Calcutta Review. 
Speaking of the destruction of forests for metal- 
lurgical purposes, and of the superiority of 
charcoal iron, the reviewer says,— Two hundred 
years hence, when England has taken the last 
sack of coal out of her exhausted mines, India, 
if she is still under a strong government, may 
be turning out magnificent machinery for her 
own manufactures, and for the supply of en- 
lightened Asia. At any rate, she will be able to 
keep up a good stock of well-tempered bayonets 
for her army, and to take over from her step- 
mother country the vast business of supplying 
the world with penknives.” 


FrencuH Raitways.—We learn from the re- 
cently-published Government returns, that on 
the 30th of June last, 13,662 kilométres (8,484 
miles) of railway were open, against 13,207 kilo- 
métres (8,201 miles) at the corresponding period 
of 1865. The receipts for the first half of the 
present year amounted to 284,399,282 francs 
(11,849,9701.), which shows an increase of 
25,550,926 francs on the receipts of the first half 
of last year. It appears, then, that the average 
receipts per kilométre, from January to June, 
1866, amounted to 20,817 francs, or 1,396]. 15s. 
per mile. In the first half of last year the figures 
were 19,600 francs per kilométre, or 1,3151. 2s. 
per mile. Thus, the receipts per mile are greater 
by 811. lls. than those of the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Opp MEN IN America.—A letter from Middle- 
town, Conn., says (according to an American 
newspaper) that wonderful discoveries have re- 
cently been made in the sandstone quarries of 
that place. ‘“‘The graves and mode of burial of 
& primitive race are found in the rock. Themen 
are lying in one position and the women in 
another. These men al! had three fingers and a 
thumb, and four toes. The comparatively more 
recent of them were 6 ft. to 7 ft. high, but as we 
unfold the leaves still further and proceed far 
back in the cycles of time to the lower depths 
of the rock, we come to a race of giants 12 ft. 
high, with feet 22 inches in length. These men 
wore shoes, and had domestic animals of peculiar 
structure and great size. The only human in- 
struments so far discovered were made of stone. 
They had sams and long knives made of slate.” 
Very curious indeed,—+/ true. 


EXcavaTING MacHINERY.—At a recent meeting 
of the French Society of Civil Engineers the re- 
sult of some experiments with Messrs. Frey, 
Brothers, & Sayn’s excavating machinery was 


given. The cylinder of the engine forming the | 


motive-power was 7°4 in. in diameter, with a 
troke of 14°2 in., and it was supplied with steam 
at a pressure of 120 lb. per square inch, cut off 
at two-thirds of the stroke. The speed of work- 
ing was 140 revolutions per minute, and this 
gave a speed to the bucket-chain of 1°47 ft. per 
second, the number of buckets passing in one 
minute being 30. The capacity of each bucket 
was 1°41 cubic foot; and if each bucket had 
been completely filled, the quantity excavated at 
the above rate of working should, consequently, 
have been 42°3 cubic feet per minute, or 94 cubic 
yards per hour. During the trial of 91 minutes, 
however, the quantity excavated was 76°4 cubic 
yards—this being at the rate of 5038 cubic 
yards per hour, or 5038 cubic yards per day of 
10 working hours. The amount actually exca- 
vated was thus about 54 per cent. of that theo- 
retically due to the speed and capacity of the 
buckets. The earth was lifted 4 yards, and 
moved 12 yards horizontally, yet the cost was 
only about 1d. for each cubic yard excavated. 


the 
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Tue Lonpon LasourErs’ Dwe.iines Society, 
From the Report for the six months ending the 
30th of June, it appears that the capital has 
increased to 24,8001., and that the net profits are 
sufficient to pay the members a dividend on the 
half-year at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum. 
The directors recommended that only 5 per cent. 
per annum be divided, and that the balance be 
carried to the reserve fund, which, with the profit 
lof the forced sale of some property to the East 
| London Railway Company, will exceed 4,4001. The 

secretary, Dr. Greenhill, of Hastings, hopes that 
some of those persons who have at heart the 
improvement of the houses of the labouring 
classes may be induced to take shares, and thus 
| increase its efficiency. 

| Tue New Fire ANNIHILATOR, L’EXTINCTEUR.— 
_A series of experimerits with this machine has 
| taken place, under the superintendence of Mr. 
| Casper, the licensee, in a field attached to 
| Wilson’s-yard, Highbury. A number of gentle- 
|}men were present. The powers of the engine 
were first tested in extinguishing a fire which 
was supposed to have burst out on a staircase. 
| After this, a shed or room, constructed entirely 
of wood, in which was placed several 
tarred barrels, a quantity of shavings, and 
splintered wood, was set fire to. The flames 
| were allowed to spread over the whole of the 
building before any attempt was made to extin- 
guish them. The fluid which was poured upon 
them from the engine, in rather less than a 
minute, it is reported, subdued the fire, about 
two quarts of the fluid only having been used in 
the operation. A tank filled with tar, over 
|which several pints of naphtha had been 
thrown, was next set fire to. After burning 
furiously for some time, the engine was brought 
into play, and in fifteen seconds the fire was 
extinguished. 





MonvumentTAL.—The equestrian bronze statue 
of Prince Albert at Liverpool has been placed 
upon its pedestal at the east front of St. George’s 
Hall. It was cast by Messrs. Elkington, of Bir- 
mingham, and was carried to Liverpool by road, 
the bridges by railway being too low to allow it | 
to pass, as it is 14 ft. high; and even by road, | 
the head, which is a mount, had to be removed 
at Stafford for a similar reason. While passing | 
Cannock Chase, in the black country, the local 
workmen insisted on a sight of the statue, which 
was therefore prematurely unveiled amidst the 
cheers of the crowd, who subscribed a recom- 
pense amongst themselves to repay the waggon- 
ers for the delay.——The rector of Wilford, near 
Nottingham, having had his especial attention 
called to the fact that there is no memorial 
whatever to the late Henry Kirke White in Wil- 
ford (his favourite resort) or the vicinity, is 
anxious, says the Notts Guardian, that an effort 
should be made to supply the deficiency, and | 
with that object in view intends to solicit all | 
admirers of the amiable poet of Nottingham to! 
aid him in his effort to place a memorial window 
in the church of that village. 





SEWERAGE aND Water Suppiy. — A portion 
of the “ grant” money, according to the Dorset 
Express, is to be appropriated to the drainage of 
Portland, and the work is to be commenced 
forthwith under the superintendence of the in- 

| spector of nuisances, Mr. E. C. Seaman. The 
| same paper suggests that as those living under 
|the hill might be amply supplied from the 
| valuable spring at Fortune’s Well, there would 
| be a saving of both time and labour if, when the 
| trench is open for receiving the drain-pipes, a 
water-pipe were also inserted at the same time, 
running above the sewage-pipes. Other villages 
on the island should then be attended to.—— 
The main sewer in connexion with Portemouth 
new drainage works runs from Blackfriars-road, 
through York-street, and into’ Arundel-street. 
The narrowness of York-street, and of that facing 
it by the side of the new Wesleyan Sunday- 
schools, renders the undertaking hazardous. The 
| ground has given way in several places, but not 
so as to cause alarm until Tuesday before last, 
when the new line of sewer which passes an old 
| main down Arundel-street with a connexion in 
| York-street burst in two places, the water pass- 
|ing through the new cutting to the height of 
|3 ft. 6 in. The ground at the side being un- 











usually porous, it soon separated under the 
foundation of the Cobden Arms and Mr. Pannell’s 
beerhouse at the opposite corner, and these 
premises were in danger of falling, but addi- 
tional shorings were brought into requisition. 
However, one of the small houses in York-street 





EatinG Natives IN THEIR NATIVE ELEMENT.— 
An American proposes to construct an immense 
diving-bell for use as an oyster saloon. People 
could then enjoy the loxury of fishing for their 
own oysters, and eating them all alive in their 
native element. Cool! certainly. 


Britisu InstituT1IoN.—We hope the directors 
of the British Institution will not persist in their 
intention of withholding exhibitions, either of 
living artists or old masters, next year. The 
closing of the Institution, for only a year even, 
will be a serious matter to some ; and, although 
the lease of the house in Pall-mall has expired, 
some suitable place might be found temporarily. 


“ Byron’s Toms,” Harrow. — The tomb so 
named, and looked for by every visitor to Har- 
row churchyard, is in a dilapidated condition. 
Its total destruction is said to be imminent if 
something be not done to repair it. Surely there 
will be no difficulty in raising sufficient money 
to put it into a sound state if the vicar or the 
churchwardens will take the matter in hand. 


VaLveE or Property IN Paxis,—In conse- 
quence of the extension of the Rue de |’ Impéra- 
trice to the Théatre Francais, fifteen houses are 
to be removed, for which the jury awarded a 
sum of 4,128,000 francs. The proprietor of a 
bathing establishment, whose lease had five 
years to run, received 120,000 francs, and a 
similar sum was awarded to a boarding-house 
keeper. 


New Wuire Cioran Hart ror Leeps.—In 
consequence of the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany taking the White Cloth Hall for their 
works, under their Act of last session, a new 
White Cloth Hall is about to be erected by them 
on the site of the present Infirmary Gardens. 
The contract has been taken by Messrs. Wea- 
therley & Rymer, of York, and the works are to 
be commenced forthwith. The design is in the 
Italian style. We believe the cost of the bnild- 
ing will be about 20,0001.— Yorkshire Post. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Rattway Brince.—We 











gave way, and fell into the street. 


have been favoured with particulars of M. 
Boutet’s proposal for building a large pontoon 
bridge between Blanc Nez, Calais, and Shak- 
speare’s Cliff, Dover, of about 22 miles long and 
214 ft. wide, connected with a railway at each 
end, with openings for ships and footpaths for 
passengers on either side. The account de- 
scribes what statues are to adorn the bridge, 
where the clocks are to be placed, and so forth ; 
details much more simple and easy to be be- 
lieved in, the bridge being formed, than the 
safety of the bridge itself. ‘The cost is estimated 
at 16,000,0001. 


An Artists’ Nicut-Licut. — An _ interest- 
ing conference on colour as regards artificial 
light has been given by N. Nichles, at Nancy. 
This professor spoke at great length on the 
power possessed by light produced by the 
combustion of magnesium to bring out certain 
natural as well as artificial colours with the 
identical brilliancy which they have by day. 
The presence of chloride of sodium in domestic 
lighting, he said, explains the impossibility of 
distinguishing certain shades of a dress, a flower, 
or painting, by night. A magnesium lamp, such 
as is used by photographers for night scenes, 
would permit of artists working at night with 
as much certainty as by daylight. 


New Hop anp Matt Excuance, Borovae.— 
The foundation stone of the contemplated build- 
ings of the Hop and Malt Exchange and Ware- 
house Company, Limited, has been laid by Sir 
Brook W. Bridges, bart., M.P. The company 
intend to construct warehouses adapted to the 
stowage of hops, malt, and other produce, and a 
freehold site has been secured at the corner of 
High-street, Borough, with a frontage of about 
320 ft. in the new Southwark-street, and con- 
taining nearly 26,000 square feet, with separate 
entrance into Park-street in the rear, towards 
the Borough Market. The Exchange, in archi- 
tecture, magnitude, and appointments, is in- 
tended to be adapted to the extensive require- 
ments of the trade. Space will be provided for 
private and general offices, stowage of stock and 
samples, and show-rooms, with accommodation 
for tenants and shareholders. Subscription and 
refreshment rooms will also be provided ; and it 
is proposed to establish a club for hop-growers, 
country dealers, and brewers. The greater por- 
tion of the buildings will be devoted to classified 
fire-proof warehouses and offices. The principal 
foundations have been laid. The architect is 
Mr. Moore. 




















